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BOOK ON ADOLESCENT IS BOON TO PARENT, COUNSELOR 


YOUR ADOLESCENT AT HOME AND 
IN SCHOOL. By Lawrence K. Frank and 
Mary Frank. New York: The Viking 
Press. $3.95. 

Adolescents are very much with us these 
days, and of the writing of books about 
them there seems to be no end. However, 
the counselor who works in this field fre- 
quently is impressed (or depressed) by the 
fact that seldom does any one book ade- 
quately cover the needs. As a result, when 
he is asked to recommend a book, the coun- 
selor on adolescent problems invariably 
ends up suggesting several; a result which 
no doubt is as frustrating to the person 
seeking advice as to the one giving it. 

I do not know whether the Franks had in 
mind the reduction of counselors’ frustration 
along with the reduction of tension among 
adolescents and their parents, but certainly 
the book they have produced contributes 
greatly to both of these highly commend- 
able goals. For here is a book that many 
counselors will be able to hand to parents 
and other adults with the assurance that the 
material is adequate, positive, and drawn 
from a wealth of actual experience. 

Perhaps this last asset is best attested by 
an experience the reviewer had while read- 
ing the book. A distraught mother of a high 
school senior called for an interview. When 
she had completed her story of her con- 
cern, it paralleled almost exactly many of 
the illustrations the Franks had given in 
outlining and counseling the adolescent’s 
problems. 

Not only have the authors drawn upon 
first-hand experience, but also they have 
managed to combine obvious affection and 
appreciation for adolescent difficulties with 
a recognition of the fact that parents are 
people who also need understanding and 
consideration. This achievement makes the 
book doubly valuable. It not only helps 
adults to understand why adolescents act 
as they do, but it also helps adults to under- 
stand why they react as they do to the acts 
of adolescents. 

Many an adolescent would find in these 
pages useful insight into the actions of his 
parents! And, happily, neither parent nor 
adolescent would come away from these 
pages feeling any shame or guilt over the 
problems which seemed to engulf him. 

This spirit of the book is summed up in 
these sentences from the section titled “The 
Family Circuit” which helpfully explains the 
various interactions which occur in any 
group of people: 

“, ++ adolescence is a period of transi- 
tion for both parents and children, a 
testing period for their love and loy- 
alty, a time of progress toward a new 
relationship. ‘This is worth working for, 
since henceforth parents and adoles- 
cents will be living as adults who, if 
they can cope with this transition con- 
structively, can look forward to many 
years of friendly, affectionate com- 
panionship.” 

If the book has any liability to offset its 
many assets, it is that its readable, informal, 
conversational style tends to make it some- 
what longer than it might otherwise be. 
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However, this is a small price to pay in 
added reading time for the privilege of 
having a leisurely conversation with two 
such outstanding and understanding people. 
I wholeheartedly recommend the book for 
ministers, teachers, parents, and adolescents. 
It is easily one of the finest works in its 

field. 
WILLIAM GOLD 


Book about thinking deals 
with man’s greatest mystery 


THINKING ABOUT THINKING. By 
Merle Ruskin Wolfard. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. $5. 


Dr. Wolfard writes, “It is with some feel- 
ing of trepidation that I venture to think 
out loud about Scientific Theology. In a cer- 
tain sense these two words are antithetical, 
but I intend to use them as one molecule, so 
to speak; just as sodium and chlorine burn 
each other up when they are brought to- 
gether, but their union produces a life-giving 
salt.” 

The thinking and the conclusions of Dr. 
Wolfard, an engineer who has a deep con- 
cern and interest in theological questions, 
should be of particular interest to religious 
liberals. It is a sad fact that the entire sub- 
ject of theology has been largely ignored 
by liberal churchmen in recent years. At 
this time, when there is a real revival of 
theological interest, it is quite encouraging 
to find that at least one man is thinking 
about the relations of science and theology. 

Dr. Wolfard focuses our attention on the 
inherent weaknesses of skepticism and the 
strength of selective thinking. 

Thinking About Thinking is a challeng- 
ing book. It deals with the greatest mystery 
of all, the mystery of the human mind and 
its quest for wisdom. A glance at Dr. Wolf- 
ard’s book will compel you to read more. 

WILBURN B. MILLER 


Historian of heresy 
traces inspiring struggle 


THE WAY CALLED HERESY. By 

Henry Hallam Saunderson. Boston: Starr 

King Press. $4. 

Heresy is not a dead issue. It is as con- 
temporaneous as the morning’s headlines. 
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What we sometimes forget is that the highly 
respectable beliefs of our own day were at 
one time considered to be strange and dan- 
gerous doctrines. 

We have come to expect that books writ- 
ten by Henry Hallam Saunderson will be 
interestingly written and will reflect careful 
and thorough scholarship. This latest book 
from the pen of Dr. Saunderson is no ex- 
ception. The Way Called Heresy is not an 
easy book to put down and in it we follow 
the exciting development of our own faith 
from the time of Moses to the emergence 
of religious liberalism in our own country. 

The author uses the word heresy as did 
the ancient Greeks, meaning “the exercise 
of the power and right of free choice.” He 
traces for us the struggles and the inspiring 
story of those who were not willing to con- 
form to the accepted beliefs of their own 
day. These men did not think of morality 
or religion as that which was socially accept- 
able, but as a way of life revealed by God. 

Dr. Saunderson’s chapter on the rise of 
liberalism in New England is of particular 
interest to Unitarians. He presents our Puri- 
tan ancestors with sympathy and understand- 
ing and hails them as courageous heretics 
who were willing to be counted as non- 
conformists. 

The Way Called Heresy is a good way 
and one which we are privileged to travel 
together. 

WILBURN B. MILL/R 


A philosophy of democracy. 
for serious readers 


THE WARFARE OF DEMOCRATIC 
IDEALS. By Francis M. Myers. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press. $3.50. 


There have been many attempts to for- 
mulate a philosophy of democracy in the 
past. Nearly all of them have been grounded 
in a belief in an Absolute and an assump- 
tion of supernatural interest and influence. 
Current expressions such as “under God” 
and “In God We Trust,” being emphasized 
today indicate how completely that belief is 
sustained in the popular mind. 

Professor Myers analyzes four types of 
modern thought in reference to their bear- 
ing upon the idea and ideal of democracy. 
He characterizes their different formulations 
as a kind of “warfare,” or at least the book’s 
title and jacket does; but there is nothing 
belligerent, really, in its contents. If any 
author ever tried to be both fair and factual 
in his analysis Professor Myers has done so. 
He is earnestly trying to find a philosophy 
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of democracy that will stand up to the de- 
mands of rigorous analysis and thought in 
our day. 

What do we really mean when we speak 
of freedom, equality, and democracy? A 
generous amount of semantic and metaphys- 
ical confusion can be found in much of the 
literature dealing with those concepts. Our 
daily thinking is by no means free of twisty 
thoughts as our eyes run over them. I have 
found that a careful reading does more than 
illuminate the confusion; it helps to elimi- 
nate a reasonable amount of it, or at least 
I think it has. And that, in this reviewer’s 
mind, is a condition greatly to be desired, 
so far as the great majority of_us are con- 
cerned. So I heartily recommend this book, 
not for the hammock or seashore reading, 
exactly, but for good mental exercise and 
honest thinking about some fundamental 
issues. 

EVANS A. WORTHLEY 


Major areas of thought 
and action emphasized 


PRAYERS: By Charles Edwards Park. 
Boston: Starr King Press. $1. 


I have been reading this little volume of 
Dr. Park’s prayers as the last thing at the 
end of the day. They give the feeling of 
being in church Sunday mornings. There is 
a rich flow of language, the serious con- 
sideration of the great tides of life, and a 
steady gaze at the things that are eternal. 
I like their specificness. For example, when 
he speaks of “mysterious providences which 
we faintly perceive and cannot understand,” 
he names them: “problems that of their own 
accord straighten themselves out under 
our helpless hands; difficult tasks which, as 
they came upon us, have brought with them 
the strength and skill necessary to their 
performance,” and so on. The prayers lead 
one into the major areas of thought and 
action and then specify and tie the thought 
to life. 

The prayers fall into three divisions: sea- 
sonal prayers, general topics, and special 
occasions. The theological orientation will 
not carry some humanists along, but if one 
uses his own form. of address, then the 
prayers are excellent devotional reading for 
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PREPARING TO LIVE IN A WORLD COMMUNITY: When Unitarians 
and Universalists meet next October 23 through 28 in Atlantic City, N.J., for 
their joint biennial conference, they will consider the theme “Preparing to Live 
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religious nor secular education has prepared the peoples of the world to solve it. 
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world not only will not accept their solution, but won’t understand what they 
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OPEN FORUM 


Our children could have some Unitarian answers; 
‘ e . 
surely ‘fellowship of seekers’ sometimes finds 


To the Register: 


Edith Hunter’s article, “Helping Youth 
to Inherit an Adventure” [November Chris- 
tian Register], requires, I think, an answer. 

Certainly, the development of a religious 
point of view is a long, slow process. It is 
equally true that the development of a 
scientific point of view is a long, slow 
process. Scientists are as much seekers after 
truth as religionists, but if we desire for 
our children a scientific point of view with 
respect to the material world, we certainly 
are not helping them if we do not provide 
them with some answers, and we are surely 
not helping our children in our church 
schools if we do not provide them with 
some answers. 

It would be, I think, regrettable to assent 
to Edith Hunter’s statement, “When you 
are born into a Unitarian family, you join 
a fellowship of seekers that you may leave 
anytime your seeking leads you to do so.” 

What does it profit a church to build a 
$300,000 educational building and spend 
$7,000 annually in the religious education 
of its children if the end of the process is 
an attrition to more orthodox churches? 

The married daughter of one of my 
parishioners, who grew up in our church 
school before we decided to provide some 
answers, recently wrote to her mother, 
“John and I have decided to join the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. I know this will dis- 
tress you, but frankly, Mother, the religious 
education we got in the Unitarian church 
school left us nowhere. We see, in the 
lives of our Roman Catholic friends, a cer- 
tainty and a security which makes life more 
meaningful for them, and will, we are sure, 
make life more meaningful for us.” 

Is it any wonder that the mother of this 
child should feel that the Unitarian church 
school had failed her daughter, but more 
importantly has not the Unitarian church 
school failed itself? Must liberal religion 
be a wishy-washy weighing of pros and 
cons, leaving our children confused and 
uncertain? 

Is it a betrayal of Unitarian history to 
teach our children to respond to their play- 
mates who say that Jesus Christ was born 
of the Virgin Mary by saying that Jesus 
was born the way we all were born, with 
a human mother and a human father? 

Is it a betrayal of Unitarian history for 
them to respond to the assertion that Jesus 
Christ was the only begotten son of God 
by asserting that we are all sons of God? 

Is it a betrayal of Unitarian history for 
them to respond to the assertion that 
Heaven is a place with streets of gold, 
whose gates are of pearl, by asserting that 
we do not know what Heaven is like, but 
that we trust God to take care of our spirits 
after death? 

Is it a betrayal of Unitarian history to 
have our children respond to the assertion 
that the world was made in seven days by 
saying that evolution is as much a revela- 
tion of God’s creative power as the myth 
in Genesis? 

Is it a betrayal of our Unitarian history 
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to teach our children that creeds are limita- 
tions upon belief and that our creedlessness 
provides a path of freedom to belief? 

Finally, I must take exception to Edith 
Hunter’s assertion that the Unitarian 
Church must be a “fellowship of seekers.” 
The implication of her entire article, of 
which this is the closing statement, is that 
we must never be finders. The liberal’s sus- 
picion of the existence of any absolute 
truth is as stultifying for any kind of search- 
ing as would be the suspicion on the part 
of a uranium hunter that uranium does not 
exist. 

Why are we so afraid to label what we 
believe to be true as truth? Even Edith 
Hunter gives lip service to such truth when 
she quotes her child’s response to the quo- 
tation from Emerson: “Hast thou named 
all the birds without a gun? loved the wood- 
rose and left it on its stalk?” 

What particular virtue is there in a re- 
sponse to this poem that would not be 
there if she had been taught that we be- 
lieve in reverence for life, using this poem 
as a part of such teaching, or even using 
Jesus’ statement that God makes the “sun 
to rise on the evil and the good, and sends 
his rain on the just and the unjust.”? 

A life-long loyalty to liberal Christianity, 
as embodied in the Unitarian church, is not 
something to be scorned, and certainly is 
something which our Unitarian church 
schools ought to be encouraged to incul- 
cate. Shall we continue to be an associa- 
tion of come-outers whose renewal of life 
depends upon a negative response to or- 
thodoxy? Or ought we to be able to depend 
upon a continuing positive appreciation of 
our heritage of faith and belief? 

The answer is obvious to me unless we 
are willing to assert that faith and belief 
are in themselves evil, in which case we 
ought to take the word “church” from off 
our edifices and out of the phrase “church 
school.”—REV. RICHARD M. STEINER, Port- 
land, Ore. 


Knowledge, not ignorance 
leads to liberal religion 


To the Register: , 


In his letter, “Christian theology and the 
nature of God,” appearing in your Novem- 
ber issue, Mr. [Daniel C.] Reuter made the 
probably unwarranted statement that your 
“audience is largely ignorant . . . of Chris- 
tian theology.” I suggest that it may be 
knowledge—rather than  ignorance—of 
Christian theology which leads many of us 
to become readers. of the Register; the 
relevance of this remark will be appreciated 
by anyone who has read Dr. Albert Schweit- 
zer’s The Quest of the Historical Jesus. 

The “word of God” was not entrusted to 
anything so untrustworthy as man-made 
“scriptures”; His spiritual “word” to man 
was, from the beginning, written into the 
very heart and soul of man himself. When 
did man acquire this “soul”? About six 
milleniums ago, as per the Biblical record? 


Or from 20 to 40 milleniums ago—the age 
(as scientifically estimated) of “Cro-Mag- 
non” man, who had the same skull struc- 
ture, and as large a brain, as ourselves? 

Such questions cannot be answered, but 
anyone whose faith is founded, primarily, 
on belief in the permanent perfection of 
God . believes, necessarily, that- man’s 
spiritual needs were fully provided for from 
the very beginning, and not—as Christianity 
teaches—at some very late date in the his- 
tory of mankind. 

Man has a spiritual nature, the (poten- 
tially) active elements of which are certain 
faculties—that of loving (in the highest 
sense of the word) and the associated fac- 
ulty of “feeling,” spiritually, the difference 
between good and evil—but each individual 
is free to either exercise these faculties, and 
thereby establish spiritual “contact” with 
God, or to neglect and suppress them. 
Whereas God’s so-called “laws of nature,” 
completely automatic, unconscious and im- 
personal, are permanently “built-in” fea- 
tures of the physical universe, the operation 
of His spiritual law is fully conscious and 
“person-to-person.” 


Buried deep in the human consciousness 
is the instinctive belief in an ever-loving God 
of utter perfection, and it is this ideal 
Spiritual Being—rather than the almighty 
but capricious God of the Bible—that man 
can really love with all his heart and mind. 
But Christian theology has “chained” itself 
to the bible, and of some uniquely Christian 
teachings God might well say: “This people 
. .. honoreth Me with their lips, but their 
heart is far from Me.”—J. S. PANTER, San 
Jose, Cal. 


All our culture needs 
is ordinary patience 


To the Register: 

In the October issue, Frank Lloyd Wright 
writes, “I would like to say a word for cul- 
ture .. .” He then cites the “culture” the 
Dutchmen gave the larkspur through whose 
“skill in culture we have the queen of the 
garden: we now call it the ‘Delphinium’.” 

‘Webster defines “culture, n. 1. a. art or 
practice of cultivating; manner or method 
of cultivating, tillage . . . 2. act of develop- 
ing by education, discipline, etc., the train- 
ing or refining of the moral and intellectual 
nature... 4. a. the state of being cultivated; 
esp. the enlightenment and refinement of 
taste acquired by intellectual and aesthetic 
training . . . b. conversant with and taste in 
fine arts, humanities and -broad aspects of 
SCICnCe ann. 3 

What we admire in the Delphinium today 
is the result of selection, crossbreeding 
through a multitude of generations together 
with their culture, as in the first definition 
of the noun, applicable only to the vege- 
table kingdom. 

The “indigenous culture” Mr. Wright 
seeks comes under the other definitions and 
is in no way comparable. He complains 
that we “have done so little in (over 160 
years) to make life something beautiful of 
our own.” That is a matter of eight genera- 
tions, so even if one could apply the meth- 
ods of improving Delphinium to improving 
the ability of architects, we have several 
centuries to catch up. Men must still seek 
by “education, discipline, etc.” and one can 
still find a fair share in some of our uni- 
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versities, though the specialized training in 
architecture may not meet with approval of 
Mmany.—-ROBERT WHEELWRIGHT, Philadelphia, 
Pasa 


Another distinction 
would compound error 


To the Register: 


I have read the interesting letter by Wil- 
liam Fitzhugh in the October issue of the 
Register. Mr. Fitzhugh’s letter concerned 
itself with the wisdom and desirability of 
designating our “Liberal Church” distinc- 
tive and different from the “Catholic” and 
“Protestant” churches. His expression of 
opinion prompts me to write about this 
very matter, which has long been a minor 
but important concern for me... . 

It is my belief that we, together with 
Roman Catholics and so-called “Protes- 
tants,” have been at fault in permitting any 
denomination or group of denominations to 
be designated “Protestant.” There are only 
“Christian” denominations. Among those 
denominations which are Christian are: 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Roman Catholics, 
Universalists, Methodists, Unitarians, etc. 
By continuing to designate ourselves Protes- 
tants, along with other non-Roman Catholic 
denominations, we are, incidentally, putting 
ourselves at a considerable disadvantage. 
See, for example, how the radio and tele- 
vision stations feel they must give alternate 
free-time to (1) the Roman Catholic de- 
nomination and (2) the so-called “Protes- 
tant” denomination(s). 

It seems to me that, from the time of 
the inception of the Christian movement, 
there have always been “denominations.” 
During the most successful days of the 
Roman Catholic denomination there were 
a multitude of other Christian denomina- 
tions—denominations which we mistakenly 
join the Roman Catholics in calling 
“heretical.” In doing this we concede some- 
thing to that Christian denomination which 
Was greatest only by being the largest (then 
as now). These Christian denominations 
which were “anathema” to the then prevail- 
ing view of the largest Christian denomina- 
tion are to be compared with any other 
denomination—not Roman Catholic, which 
exists today—as far as the Roman Catholic 
denomination is concerned. 

When it comes to the matter of designat- 
. ing ourselves—as Universalists or Unitarians 
—part of the “Liberal Church,” I must add 
that for me this would compound the error. 
There are “liberals” in every Christian de- 
nomination in existence, including the 
Roman Catholic. We cannot really, there- 
fore, arrogate to ourselves the term “lib- 
eral” and say we are “it.” If and when we 
Say we are “universalist,” recognizing and 
appreciating our Christian traditions but 
essentially coming apart from the Christian 
heritage, then it will be time to use a dif- 
ferent designate. ... —-THEODORE WEBB, Can- 
ton, N.Y. 


Aren't we protestant 
rather than Catholic? 


To the Register: 
I wish to take exception to Rev. William 
T. Fitzhugh’s letter in the October issue of 
_ the Register. The semantics of protestant- 
ism are not always clearly definable. Its 


“distinctiveness” becomes more evident 
from a negative evaluation, i.e., its denial 
of Roman Catholic centralism and ortho- 
doxy. The historic and spiritual roots of 
Unitarianism remain embedded in the soil 
of the Reformation. 

I do not see any sense in proclaiming 
now any so-called distinctiveness from or- 
dinary protestantism. From a formalistic 
point of view, the liberal church and its 
components are completely independent; in 
the spiritual field, there is certainly room 
enough within the divergent family of 
protestant denominations for any dynamic 
kind of liberal Christianity to thrive and 
develop. Thus, why overemphasize any dis- 
tinctness and thus contribute to a further 
atomization of protestantism? 

If the time is really ripe for the emer- 
gence of complete spiritual separateness, it 
will then be apparent to everybody without 
formal and artificial proclamation. In a 
time of schism and dissension, the human 
urge to analyze seems to surpass any ten- 
dency to synthesize. To think today of 
“greater spaces” of contact and trade does 
not necessarily mean to pave the way for 
conformism and non-originality. 

The question is not one of spiritual indi- 
vidualism or collectivism but rather to strive 
for an adequate synthesis of both. And from 
this point of view, the liberal church should 
not develop a new sectarianism but rather 
recognize its undeniable importance and 
mission within the framework of the whole 
of protestantism.—pR. HANS SALFIELD, Pleas- 
antville, N.Y. 


Good book that Unitarians 
too often have overlooked 


To the Register: 


We are always looking for good books 
that buttress the liberal position in religion. 
And yet there is one such book whose dis- 
tribution, to quote the author in a letter to 
me, “has been a bitter disappointment.” 

That book is The Seekers, published by 
the Beacon Press in 1954. It was written 
by William Alva Gifford, professor emeritus 
of history of religion, McGill University, 
Montreal. 

The title is a poor one, but the sub-title 
is exciting: “Why Christian Orthodoxy Is 
Obsolete.” The contents are even more ex- 
citing from the first words, “Historic Chris- 
tianity is passing away,” to the last words, 
“Hold to Christ, and for the rest be totally 
uncommitted.” 

A well-known American scholar says of 
the book that “it is a liberal education be- 
tween one set of covers.” Professor Gifford, 
now 80 years old, says, “The Seekers is my 
‘last will and testament,’ an attempt, after 
teaching theological students for genera- 
tions, to bridge the gulf between profes- 
sional religion and the alienated man of 
thought, often within the church. I’ am 
hopeful that, when I have gone hence, some 
later publisher will come upon The Seekers 
and give it to the public.” 

This is my effort . . . to give to the public 
a book on liberal religion that is as won- 
derfully satisfying as it is obviously schol- 
arly and decidedly readable. The Seekers 
is a book that deserves the attention, circu- 
lation, and distribution it has not yet re- 
ceived.—CHADBOURNE SPRING, Mercer Island, 
Wash. 
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Reader likes Register 
but wants.it on time - 


To the Register: 

Happy Thanksgiving Day to you! 

I have just received my December Christ- 
mas issue of the Register, and look forward 
to reading it (as I do every year) with all 
the joy of a post mortem. 

No doubt it will also be on sale at church 
on Sunday with its cheery Christmas-y 
cover. Too bad all the copies will linger 
hopelessly on the literature rack owing to 
the failure of our members to realize that 
the December issue is sizzling hot off the 
press—just as spanking new as February’s 
Astounding Science Fiction magazine. 

Those of us whose interest in Christmas 
is still at fever pitch will, of course, be 
richly rewarded. Ministers and church school 
worship leaders will, no doubt, find some 
fine readings they might have used at Christ- 
mas in Jacob Trapp’s Meditations. Oh well, 
there’s always next year. And Kenneth Pat- 
ton’s article will spark our thinking on some- 
thing original we might have had or done 
in our Christmas services and festivities. 
Also what a treat “Christmas and the Com- 
mon Man” will be for January reading! Not 
to mention A. de M. C.’s “A Conservative 
Christmas.” One misses, of course, any re- 
marks on Christmas from E.T.D. and D.H. 
Perhaps they got burned last year. 

I have a suggestion to make which I 
think would truly improve matters not only 
at Christmas time but throughout the cycle 
of the year. All that need be done is to 
change the dating system by one month so 
that the issue that comes out in December 
will be called “January,” the issue put out 
in January will be called “February,” etc. 
This way you will be able to get your 
Christmas, Easter, and what-have-you ma- 
terial in issues which will.reach readers at 
a pertinent time. In addition, the magazine 
will be on sale in churches during the whole 
month for which it is current—which might 
very likely sell more copies, lead to more 
subscribers, and reduce nasty old deficits. 

For editorial content, the Register does 
an excellent job. I shall save my Christmas 
issue faithfully to read in December 1957. 
—WILLIAM H. RUSCH, Arlington, Va. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Rusch’s letter pin- 
points a distribution problem with which 
the Register long has wrestled, and offers a 
solution which had been thoroughly dis- 
cussed, It is so obviously right that with this 
issue, the Register is adopting it. The cur- 
rent issue is dated January-February 19357. 
The next issue, to be printed in February, 
will be dated March, and presumably will 
reach subscribers and customers to be avail- 
able throughout the month, Our thanks go 
to Mr. Rusch for crystallizing a decision. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


All changes of address should be sent 
to the Circulation Department, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston 8, Massachuse’ts, at 


least four weeks before the change is to 
take effect. Both old and new address 
should be included. Duplication of is- 
sues not received due to lack of proper 
notice will not be made. 


6D. Tf O.RalgAgL 


Editorials eapress the opinions of the individual 
members of the Editorial Board 


AND WISE FOR THE NEW YEAR? 


“Healthy, wealthy and wise” was an old 
summation of human good. As we start the 
new year, we may rejoice that on the na- 
tional level we are doing rather weil, thank 
you, in our progress toward the first two 
of these goals. 

Although depressed areas, depressed in- 
dustries, and economic misery still blight 
the picture, American living standards, 
which long since topped those of other 
people, have climbed steadily to new 
heights. 

The health record is similar. There is no 
room for complacency because we readily 
could prevent much unnecessary suffering, 
and with a will to do so, we could rid the 
earth of many age-old killers. Nevertheless, 
improved diet, better hygiene, and the new 
drugs have increased the life span, van- 
quished some of the ancient plagues, and 
produced what may be the healthiest crop 
of children in history. 

So how about the third goal, wisdom? At 
all times the functioning of a democracy 
depends upon the general enlightenment of 
its citizens. But the atomic age set off what 
has been termed “a race between education 
and extinction.” We no longer can afford 
the follies, fumblings, and evils of the past. 
In the next crucial years, which might 
stretch into decades, the political wisdom 
of our nation may be the only deterrent to 
disaster. Unwillingly, even unconsciously, 
we have been raised to the awful spot of 
Free World leadership. 

What, then, are we doing to promote our 
greatest need, intelligent citizens? The an- 
swer is a dismal one. Our main reliance is 
our public school system, and its inade- 
quacies are notorious. Like the weather, it 
provides an endless source of talk and no 
effective action. 

The inadequacies start with physical 
shortages, such as classrooms, which the 
Office of Education gives as 200,000. Others 
cite a higher figure, and also stress the fact 
that the school population is mounting 
steadily, and may be up 30 per cent in a 
decade. 

But more important than classroom short- 
ages are the shortages of teachers. The 
Office of Education says we need another 
120,700 qualified teachers this year, and 
the problem is toughened by the fact that 
almost no state is graduating enough 
teachers for its current needs. Furthermore, 
80,000 of our present public school teachers 
do not meet the minimum standards. 

These are the first obvious faults in a 
system which is disfigured by double shifts, 
over-crowding, over-burdened teachers, gen- 
eral neglect of the gifted, as well as the 
retarded or emotionally upset child, and in 
all, a tragic waste of untapped skills. 

At every level of government the oppor- 
tunities for coping with the situation have 
been stymied by ingenious alibis and inertia. 
At every level we, the people of the country, 
have permitted the problem to grow. The 
result is that the wealthiest nation in his- 
tory, at the peak of its much-vaunted pros- 
perity, is too niggardly to provide the one 
sure need of a healthy and enduring society, 
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sound education. 

But there is one more reason why it is 
essential to grapple with our school prob- 
Jem now. The advancing mechanization of 
our times calls for new standards of compe- 
tence and skills. This also could be a mat- 
ter of survival. 

How clearly the Soviet appreciates this 
can be judged by a few random comparisons. 
First, Russia has surpassed us in both num- 
bers and percentage of students enrolled in 
institutions above the secondary level, and 
in three years she expects every child to 
have an education comparable to that of 
our better high schools. 

In contrast, between two-thirds and three- 
fourths of our best high school students do 
not finish college, and perhaps 100,000 high- 
ability high school students do not even enter 
college tor financial reasons. Again, four 
years of mathematics and at least the same 
amount of both physics and chemistry are 
“musts” in the Soviet secondary schools. 
Furthermore, they are graduating twice as 
many engineers as we are, although their 
productive plant is only half of ours. 

On the other hand, 53 per cent of our 
high schools offer no physics at all, and the 
general teacher shortage becomes an acute 
shortage when we turn to chemistry, physics, 
engineering, and mathematics. 

Competition with the Russians in the 
field of education is one race which we 
should welcome. In fact, if their example 
should encourage us to tackle our school 
problem, we might really win the cold war, 
and our chance of deflecting a shooting war 
might increase. 

But the school victory will not come in a 
day or a year. Meanwhile, the loss of a good 
education is irreparable to a generation of 
children. For that reason we not only need 
concerted action at every level of govern- 
ment, but the full use of our resources at 
every community level. 

E.T.D. 


THE NEXT MILLION YEARS 


The literature of Utopia is not new. 
Imaginative, prophetic, idealistic men in 
the past have projected their visions of 
what man’s future life on this planet might 
be. 

Perhaps the typical literature of this kind 
written today is that produced by men of 
science. Within the past few years one can 
think of at least three such works: The Chal- 
lenge of Man’s Future, by Harrison Brown; 
The Foreseeable Future, by Sir George 
Thomson, and The Next Million Years, by 
Sir Charles Darwin. Brown is a chemist, 
and the other two writers are physicists. 

In the background of any consideration of 
the future hover the fact of over-population 
and the threat of war. It may be that to cope 
with these problems, men will develop a 
completely collectivized, regimented, indus- 
trial society. We cannot predict what kind 
of society eventually may evolve. 

Meantime, the scientists point out that 
for us who live in industrialized societies, 
life never has been so good, and the im- 
mediate future seems remarkably bright for 


us, provided we can avoid the suicide of war. 
However, this Golden Age cannot last, be- 
cause we are using the accumulated capital 
of the earth’s resources, of ores and fuels, 
at an ever-accelerating rate. J 

Estimates vary as to how long this rate 
can continue, but in a relatively short time, 
this spending spree must stop and man will 
be compelled to live on income. Some scien- 
tists have doubts that the transition can be 
made to new and less concentrated sources 
of energy and raw materials. Man may be 
forced to return to an agrarian existence. 

On the other hand, some scientists seem 
to be of the opinion that man successfully 
can make the transition by finding new 
sources of ore, fuel, and food. Atomic power 
will be added to the power derived from 
coal, oil, and water, and man will control 
more mechanical slaves than ever before. 

He will fly at three times the speed of 
sound. Many new synthetic materials will 
be developed. Biologists will domesticate 
and breed new species of plants for food. 
In the field of medicine, great advances will 
be made, and senility may be postponed, 
perhaps almost indefinitely. 

The truth is that we cannot predict with 
scientific certainty what lies ahead. This is 
recognized by Sir George Thomson, when 
he says, “Success will come, when it does, 
from some quite unexpected directions.” 

Nobody can tell us how long the earth 
will be habitable, whether the Ice Age will 
return, or whether the planet will be wiped 
out by the tail of a passing comet. Nobody 
can tell us whether man is likely to produce 
a new type of life, and whether it will be 
better or worse. No one can say what is 
going to happen in the next 10 years, in 
Europe or China or anywhere else. 

We don’t know whether there will be a 
world war, or whether men will survive it, 
if there is. For that matter can anybody 
tell us, with certainty, whether it will be a 
fine day tomorrow? We don’t know. 

The religious man accepts the essential 
insecurity of life. His inner faith tells him 
that man is an evolutionary creature, in 
transition, a “bold and adventurous piece 
of nature” that knows that it is the growing 
point of all creation. In that faith, he lives 
in the present as fully and as courageously 
as in him lies. The religious man does not 
worry over-much about the future. Some- 
thing of the spirit of these lines is in at his 
roots: 

“Through earlier, 

these, 

Some power of man, mere man, 

endured its night of pain, 

Then strode one footstep higher up 

the path.” 


darker days than 


A. DEM. C. 


A WORLD OF CRISES 


It seems as though our world today is 
bewilderingly full of crises, each one tug- 
ging at our straining minds and hearts and 
consciences and demanding of us that we 
say and do what we ought. 

By the time this appears, the British, 
French, and Israelis will have turned the 
Suez area over to the United Nations police 
force (we devoutly hope), but will the 
Soviet Union have stopped its deportation 
of Hungarian civilians to Siberia and admit- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


THE APPEAL OF HUNGARY 


Events in Hungary in recent weeks have stirred the 
hearts of freedom-loving people everywhere. In an edi- 
torial on December 5, the New York Times said, “There 
have been few manifestations of the human spirit in all 
recorded history so moving and so impressive. . . . This 
is one of the glorious pages in the long, un-ending but 
never losing battle of humanity for freedom.” 

Our response to the flaming resistance of the Hun- 
garian patriots to the brutal tyranny of their oppressors 
has been. immediate and world-wide. The lines that were 
written more than a hundred years ago by James Russell 
Lowell must have come to the minds of thousands of 
Americans who are familiar with their own history and 
literature: 


“When a deed is done for Freedom, through 
the broad earth’s aching breast 

Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling 
on from east to west.” 


That thrill once again has come out of the east, and its 
prophetic power has been felt throughout the west. 

For Unitarians, this thrill has had a special and deeply 
moving quality. Right at the center of the revolt there 
have been many of our brethren in the faith. It was from 
Hungary that the great impulse came to organize our free 
faith into living churches, and the spiritual roots of our 
twentieth century Unitarianism are deep in Hungarian 
soil. The soul of Francis David still marches on, and his 
spiritual descendants in many lands are fortified in their 
faith today by what the Unitarians of his land are doing 
and suffering. 


Response to the Need 


The response from our churches to the call for help 
from Hungary is plain. Assistance for the victims is be- 
ing promptly and generously mobilized. The international 
headquarters of our own I.A.R.F. in The Hague swung 
immediately into action, and as soon as possible a represen- 
tative of that body will go to Budapest with a truckload of 
relief supplies. 

-The Unitarian Service Committee at once sent out an 
urgent appeal to our churches, and Rev. Zoltan Nagy, 
minister of our Unitarian church in Alton, Ill., was sent 
to be our representative in Austria and to make first-hand 
study of the needs of the refugees and recommendations 

_ as to the best way to meet them. Individual churches are 
vigorously at work, raising money for the Hungarian pro- 
gram of the Service Committee, shipping large quantities 
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of clothing, and making plans to welcome refugees— 
Unitarian or of any faith—to this country. 

All these efforts should, of course, be channeled through 
the Unitarian Service Committee, which has long experi- 
ence in such work that makes it the ideal instrument for 
our impulses of humanitarian sympathy and service. There: 
is no doubt that the response from our churches will be 
immediate and on a great scale. We have a record in 
these matters that guarantees our present line of action. 


Sunday, January 20 


As a focal point of our response, it has been suggested 
to all our churches and fellowships that Sunday, January 
20, be observed as “Hungarian Sunday.” 

This suggestion goes to our people by authority of the 
executive committee of the Association, with the approval 
of the executive committee of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, and it is our hope that it may receive wide accept- 
ance. If ever there was a time that justified the nearest 
approach to unanimity of action that Unitarians are ca- 
pable of achieving, this is it! 

Churches that already have done much to help in this 
cause may use the occasion to center attention upon the 
spiritual significance of the crisis in Hungary and the deep 
inner relation between the love of liberty and our Uni- 
tarian faith. Churches that have not yet organized their 
strength behind the effort to help may use this occasion 
to initiate such a program. 

If on that Sunday we can unite in a spirit of renewed 
dedication, it will be a momentous day. Collections will 
be taken in many, many places; and the money received 
should be sent to the Unitarian Service Committee, 9 
Park Street, Boston, earmarked for the Hungarian program. 
Every dollar of it will be used for this specific purpose, 
and every dollar will be desperately needed. 


An English Visitor 


As it happens, when news of the terrible events in Hun- 
gary reached us, we were enjoying a visit to this continent 
by the president of the I.A.R.F., Mr. J. Chuter Ede, of 
England—one of the most distinguished leaders of the 
British Labor Party and a life-long defender of human 
rights. As he traveled among us, he gave us a new con- 
ception of the spirit and prospects of our international 
body, and his eloquent plea for support of the Hungarian 
program stirred all our hearts. 

We could only wish that it might have been possible 
for him to visit every church and fellowship. Fortunately, 
he will return in 1958, to preside over the Congress of 
the I.A.R.F. to be held in Chicago in August of that year. 
May he find us more deeply devoted to our world-wide 
liberal fellowship because of our response to the present 
crisis in central Europe! 

F.M.E. 


ye 


Preparing to live in a world community 


Theoretically simple problem is certain to prove thorny; 
neither religious nor secular education is prepared 


For many members of our two fellow- 
ships, the old theological derivation of our 
respective names has become relatively un- 
important. Perhaps not without some ration- 
alization, we have attempted to find new 
meanings for the old names, fastening on 
the terms “unity” and “universal” to signify 
that which is one basic theme, if not the 
basic theme, of contemporary Unitarianism 
and Universalism. 

In both cases, these terms relate to the 
now mature conviction that we live in a 
world community, and that liberal religion 
must find some adequate means of prepar- 
ing us to live within it. This preparation 
must be both in terms of factual knowledge 
and in terms of our emotional or affectional 
orientation. 

Preparing ourselves to live in the world 
community through education into the na- 
ture and realities of that community is, 
theoretically, a simple problem. In practice 
it is thorny with difficulties. Neither reli- 
gious education nor secular education has 
the motivation, the prepared materials, or 
the trained teachers to educate us into an 
adequate understanding of the peoples, cul- 
tures, and histories of one world. 


This problem has become something of 
a hobby of mine. The one place where a 
decent job is done is in the geography books 
in use in the grade schools, some of which 
are imaginative and highly graphic intro- 
ductions into the basic terrestrial and eco- 
nomic reality of one globe and one people. 
But this seems: to be a glaring exception in 
the general localism and parochialism of our 
education. 

A recent survey of higher education 


Rey. Kenneth L. Patton is minister of the 
Charles Street Universalist Meeting House, 
Boston, and former minister of the First 
Unitarian Society of Madison, Wis. 
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By KENNETH L. PATTON 


showed that 60 per cent of all colleges and . 


universities had no courses on Asia of any 
kind. This was not to infer that the re- 
maining 40 per cent were adequately sup- 
plied. Except for a few larger institutions 
which have specialized in area programs, we 
are doing little in this field to indicate that 
We appreciate its growing significance. 

A few years ago I visited a university 
campus where one of our theological schools 
is situated. Two instances came to my at- 
tention which are not atypical. 

A history course had a text that was ad- 
mirably divided between the cultural his- 
tory of the Occident and the Orient, but 
only the half dealing with the Occident 
was assigned to the class. A member of the 
philosophy department was given his choice 
of adding another course on western philos- 
ophy or a new course on Oriental philos- 
ophy, no course then being given. He chose 
another course in Occidental philosophy, 
mainly because he was better prepared in 
that field and would not have to do so 
much added preparation. 

Thus is our narrow approach to cultural 
education perpetuated through the inade- 
quate background of the teachers trained 
during the past generations. 


Situation has corollaries 

This situation has direct coroilaries in 
theological education, even in our liberal 
schools. Still ridden by the bibliolatry of 
Protestantism, we overload the curriculum 
with courses on Christian church history, 
the Bible, Christian theology, etc., and make 
only a passing gesture toward the literature, 
traditions, arts, philosophy, and history of 
the other cultures and traditions of man- 
kind. 

I consider this condition shameful, and 
believe that as long as it prevails, we will 
receive not only uneducated ministers from 
them, but also miseducated products. 

For thousands of years we have con- 
cerned ourselves with tribal, national, and 
regional matters. The realization that what 
happens in China and Indonesia is as im- 
portant as what happens in Chicago, Bos- 
ton, London, and Jerusalem has not even 
penetrated most people as an idea. Those 
who have gotten the idea-scarcely have 
considered how drastic our re-directioning 
will have to be to educate us adequately 
for the existing world community. 

This is where the liberal church can 
make a striking contribution, one which we 
have Jaunched upon in the broadening of 
the curriculum materials of our religious 
education to a truly global purview. We 
have made a beginning, but it is scarcely 
more than that. UNESCO is engaged in the 
task of writing the first global history of 
the human race. We must continue to pre- 
pare the texts and programs in which our 
children will be introduced to the religious 
aspirations of humanity as one inter-weav- 
ing, human enterprise. 


Greatest difficulty with emotions 


But as difficult as the problem of educa- 
tion for factual knowledge is, the greatest 


difficulty will concern our emotions. Man’s 
inhumanity to man is abundantly evident 
between members of the same families, in 
our villages and cities, among the fellow 
citizens of each country. 

But as grisly as our local brutalities can 
be, it is when we engage in war and geno- 
cide with other peoples, especially other 
“races” and the converts of other religions, 
that human beings quite lose their sanity, 


“decency, and sense of mercy. 


The most sardonic chapter of human his- 
tory is that the religions, all of which have 
idealistic teachings about love of fellow 
man, have in religious wars and inquisitions 
written some of the blackest pages of tor- 
ture and slaughter in human history. Nor 
is this only. ancient history, although the 
blood-shedding of the Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation, the Christian cru- 
sades against the Moslems in the Holy 
Land, and the recurrent Christian pogroms 
of the Jews would more than suffice. 

But we have only finished (let us hope 
we have finished) the mass extermination 
of European Jewry, the rioting and slaugh- 
ter of Moslems and Hindus upon the par- 
tition of India, the warfare between Israel 
and the Arab Moslem countries of the Near 
East, and the religious overtones of the 
“cold war” between the “Christian” democ- 
racies and “atheistical” communism—to say 
nothing of the undercurrents of African 
tribal religion versus Christianity in the 
Mau Mau uprisings in Kenya. 


Differences focus in religions 

The differences and rivalries that divide 
humanity are focused. in the religions, for 
the religion of any human group is the 
core of its tribal sense of life-meaning and 
destiny. 

Religiously we are still tribalists, with 
few exceptions. Even the so-called “uni- 
versal” religions of Christianity, Moham- 
medanism, Buddhism, Vedanta, and Baha’i 
are fundamentally attempts at spiritual im- 
perialism, bringing unity through converting 
all mankind to the one true faith, which is 
identified with the geographical setting, the 
prophets, and writings of some tribe or area. 

The “chosen” people, selected via the one 
true prophet or savior “chosen” from their 
midst, offer us unity and universal harmony 
only at the cost of submitting to their cul- 
tural and religious tyranny. 

There are two mammoth barriers that 
stand between humanity and world peace, 
world law, and human brotherhood. The 
first of these is nationalism, which is rooted 
in a fanatical worship of the mythical re- 
ality of the state. This “religion” still can 
justify human sacrifice by the millions when 
the tabu of national sanctity is violated. 


This is probably the most potent mytho- | 


logical power at work in human society, 
even superior in compulsion and terror to 
religion, for religion becomes the servant 
of nationalism in war times: In two world 
wars we have seen national loyalties divide 
Protestant against Protestant, Catholic 
against Catholic, Jew against Jew, the di- 
vision of the warriors and their loyalty be- 
ing nationalistic and not religious. 


Second barrier to brotherhood 
But the barrier of the religions to world 
brotherhood is second only to nationalism. 
In some ways it is even superior, since, as 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Preparing to live in a world community 


Western religious liberals must learn that their approach 
isn’t necessarily a mystique for the entire world 


By JACK MENDELSOHN, JR. 


We live in a strange era. 

On the one hand, we listen to sober dis- 
cussions of interplanetary travel by serious 
scientists who foresee the day when man 
will leave the earth’s atmosphere to set his 
feet on the moon and beyond. 

On the other hand, we listen to equally 
sober discussions by those who estimate the 
potential destruction of human life in the 
event of nuclear warfare. Not long ago a 
Senate subcommittee was given the matter- 
of-fact news, by the general in charge of 
such concerns, that “current planning esti- 
mates (of the U.S. Army’s division of re- 
search) run on the order of several hun- 
dred million deaths ... either way, de- 
pending upon which way the wind blew.” 

Somewhere between the fabulous con- 
quest of space and the possible decimation 
of the human race, a world community has 
been born. 

We are profoundly involved in this world 
community. As religious liberals we think 
we are especially well equipped to live in it. 
This is an assumption worth examining. 

We pride ourselves on dispensing with 
illusions, yet we harbor many illusions 
about the great religions of the world. This 
does not include Christianity. We are close 
enough to Christianity to be realistic about 
its excesses, its egotisms, its irrationalities, 
and its dogmatisms. 

But when we speak of the more distant 
faiths—Islam, Buddhism, Hinduism—our 
voices tend to take on an ethereal tone. Our 
eyes acquire a starry glow. Somehow we 
are not impressed that these, too, have their 
shocking excesses, egotisms, irrationalities, 
and dogmatisms. We are justifiably upset 
about Christian encroachments on the pub- 
lic schools and the institutions of govern- 
ment, but these are relatively mild and 
timid compared to the invasions, say, of 
the Muslim clergy into the civic privacy of 
peoples in some other parts of the world. 

We like to think of ourselves as a bridge 
for the world’s many religions. We, after 
all, have no special myths to defend, no 
special creeds to enforce. We are open to 
all that is ethically best in the world’s re- 


- ligions. Through freedom, reason, and tol- 
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erance we feel ready to touch each of the 
great faiths and draw together their moral 
fervor. 

This is a most ambitious and admirable 
aspiration. The only trouble with it is that 
the hungry, diseased, and superstition-ridden 
peoples of many parts of the world haven’t 
the vaguest idea what we are talking about. 
But for that matter, if hard-pressed for spe- 
cifics, are we certain that we know what 
we are talking about? 

We speak over and over again of our 
acceptance of change. We are properly criti- 
cal of those who resist change. Yet the kind 
of change we know and understand is com- 
paratively orderly and polite. There are 
vast areas of the world where change is 
like a volcano and an earthquake; it strikes 
with formidable fury and vengeance. Most 
of us know little about that kind of change. 

This is not to say that religious liberals 


are totally deluded about our role in world 
community. It is only to say that much of 
our thought about world community is ro- 
mantic. We are talking about something 
that is not yet very real to us. 

It would be a terrible mistake to assume 
that we of the western liberal religious fel- 
lowship are now prepared to live in the 
world community. We are not. At a most 
rudimentary level, the unvarnished sights, 
sounds, smells, passions, and credulities of 
the vast bulk of the world community would 
frighten and perhaps sicken us if we were 
thrown suddenly into their midst. 

What we do have to our credit is an 
honest desire to play a useful, constructive 
role. We will learn soon enough that some 
of our present notions about human unity 
and fellowship are fanciful. 

Basically, ours is a nature “to seek peace, 

and pursue it.” We will develop a more 
agonized appreciation of how unreal peace 
can seem to hungry men who have been 
exploited from time out of mind. We will 
discover increasingly that world community 
is not an abstraction about which we can 
make inspiring poems, but a fearsome con- 
creteness of honesty and corruption, clean- 
liness and dirt, kindness and barbarism, 
hope and hunger. 
- This consciousness will grow in us be- 
cause the world community is a reality and 
we will begin to treat it as such. We will 
become better, stronger people than we are 
now—sadder and wiser. We will make more 
room in our hearts and minds for tragedy 
because limited tragedy is one of the hall- 
marks of the present world community, and 
total tragedy could become its end result. 


We won't desert humanism 

We will not desert our humanism. In- 
stead, it will become a sturdier, more reli- 
able humanism because it learns to accept 
the real presence of despair in’ people’s 
lives. 

We will not forsake our optimism, but it 
will become an optimism based more on 
man’s ability to surpass his errors and cruel- 
ties than to abolish them. 

The arc of America’s success and power 
is still ascending, and we religious liberals, 
along with our fellow Americans, have 
learned little about the use of ideas to 
nourish the human spirit. We are, by all 
exterior standards, a supercolossal power 
and we still expect the rest of the world to 
be properly impressed. We go on assuming 
that there must be a moral flaw in those 
who do not instantly recognize the right- 
ness and piety of-our intentions. 

To our everlasting credit, we religious 
liberals have been sufficiently sensitive to 
identify the weaknesses in our reviving sense 
of religion. 

We have spoken honestly of the shameful 
tendency to conscript God as a tribal deity 
to safeguard and protect the interests of 
particular nations, especially our own, a God 
who “is on our side,” a God who can be 
summoned to discomfit “atheistic com- 
munism.” We have been keen enough to 
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sense that religion which is a mere ac- 
cessory of national purpose is a religion 
that even the Soviets could tolerate. 

We have been trying to point out to our 
more bemused fellow citizens that the glib 
talk about our godliness is dangerous be- 
cause it obscures the real creative need. 
Yet we have contributed little thus far to 
the actual labor of creation. 


Need for understanding of man 


There is no mystery about the need in 
our world community. It'is for an under- 
standing of man himself, as an individual 
within his collective civilization. And it 
must be an _ understanding  illusionless 
enough to measure our limitations within 
a universe greater than ourselves, and our 
potentials for carving out a sane, produc- 
tive life within that frame. 

It must also be an understanding frank 


“enough to accept man as part of a natural- 


istic order, a creature who “first emerged 
from the animal world as a freak of na- 
ture,” a creature subject to destructive im- 
pulses that can be elaborated by the elabo- 
rate cunning of his brain; but also a 
creature with transforming capacities of 


thought, imagination, self-awareness, and 
heroism. 
Further, it must be an understanding 


courageous enough to assert that man is 
part of a moral order outside of which he 
loses his meaning, but within which there 
must be a steady demolition of the divisive 
walls of competitive theology. 

We were suitably alarmed a couple of 
years ago when the World Council of 
Churches met in Evanston to proclaim 
brazenly that Christ is “the hope of the 
world.” ’ 

Our sense of the fitness of things was 
disturbed. We know that a_ theological 
Christ is not the hope of a world made up 
in large part of people who will never be 
Christians. We know the world’s hope rests 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Can religion surmount folklore? 


Vast superstructures are reared on shaky foundations; 
what’s needed to topple them is evidence 


For the good part of a lifetime I have 
had almost daily concern with that area of 
activity for which we have no better name 
than folklore, the teachings or wisdom of 
the folk. 

We are concerned with traditional tales, 
legends, songs, riddles, myths, proverbs, 
traditional customs and practices, as well 
as traditional houses, household equipment, 
utensils, and tools. 

For these things most languages have 
simply taken the English word, which is 
used without any thought as to its original 
meaning; and perhaps that is as well, for 
when we who speak English attempt to 
decide who the folk are, we merely get into 
arguments. The real test of folklore is not 
the people from whom it comes and among 
whom it lives, but rather the attitude of 
these people. 


Tradition is folklore's keynote 


The keynote of folklore is, I think, the 
word “traditional.” We have folklore wher- 
ever people repeat old tales and value 
them because they are old. Since the folk 
‘tale is my _ specialty, I shall illustrate 
mainly from it. I have listened to an old 
man tell a tale in Ireland for an hour to 
the great delight of his listeners, and his 
proudest claim was that he learned the tale 
60 years ago and never had changed it the 
slightest. 

In the environment where folklore flour- 
ishes, that which has been handed down 
from the past is accepted without question. 
Fields are plowed as the ancestors plowed. 
Seed is sowed and crops are harvested, not 
as the latest knowledge would dictate, but 
as the earliest practices that can be remem- 
bered direct. Songs are sung in ancient 
modes not because they are necessarily 
more beautiful but simply because they 
are in ancient modes. 

Folklore comes from any people, no 
matter how sophisticated, when the chief 
criterion of value is conformity to ancient 
ways, and this implies an extreme timidity 
about experimenting or even about think- 
ing in any way other than that received from 
those who have gone before. There is al- 
ways the assumption that in the brave days 
of old, men were wiser and nearer to the 
fountains of true knowledge . 

The folk have always looked to ancient 
lights rather than to any torch marking the 
advance of man’s thinking or wise living. 


Attitude of most humans 


I have, of course, been describing the 
attitude of the vast majority of the human 
race, for it has been only in favorite places 
and times that this inertia has been over- 
come even momentarily. 

Nowhere has this traditional attitude 
manifested itself more than in religion. It 
is prominent in the religions of primitive 
people. Even in the so-called great religions, 
however, we see that they all arose among 
the folk, though often a religious teacher 
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By STITH THOMPSON 


strove to lift people.from their traditional 
inertia. But there has been continual slipping 
back, and the new teaching has been made 
to conform to the old, and in a few genera- 
tions much of the new direction has been 
lost. 

Through the centuries religious reform- 
ers have advanced in one point or another, 
though still infected with the burden of tra- 
dition and often adding their own authority 
so that the tradition becomes even more 
firmly rooted. 


Reasoning based on assumptions 


Much of the reasoning of the religious 
philosophers and teachers starts with as- 
sumptions, with unprovable and often in- 
comprehensible statements as major prem- 
ises, and proceeds to draw conclusions 
about details. We have vast superstructures 
reared upon the shakiest of foundations. 
These are not stated as hypotheses but as 
facts which one does not question. 

The folklore of one group of people as- 
sumes the existence of fairies and witches; 
that of another a man’s reincarnation as an 
animal; of still another the wandering of 
Satan to and fro on the earth. Where does 
folklore end and religion begin? 

The moving of religion from its purely 
folkloristic base so as to keep pace with the 
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advance of man’s general material and men- 
tal culture has been slow and painful. Yet 
it is inconceivable that in a field so impor- 
tant as religion, we should continue to act 
and think with the same awe for ancient 
wisdom as our primitive ancestors had. 

If we think of religion as primarily a 
matter of belief, ritual, and conduct, we 
shall see that the folklorist encounters it 
every day in his work. I recently completed 
a large Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, and 
I see how religion permeates traditional 
tales from all peoples, whether these narra- 
tives are called myths or not: 


Stories told as facts 


We find stories about the gods, the demi- 
gods, the culture heroes, good and evil spir- 
its, devils, angels, fairies, witches, and trolls. 
Except among the most sophisticated people 
these stories are told as facts, and a person 
who expresses any disbelief about them is 
looked on with suspicion. Thus long before 
astronomers began to give us a truer and 
truer picture of the universe, we have ex- 
planations of the cosmos told with the ut- 
most confidence and undoubtedly believed 
by those who told them. 

Who first made up these stories of other 
worlds—fairyland or the island of youth, 
the earthly paradises, the lower world, and 
the upper—we cannot tell. But these 
thoughts have engaged the primitive philos- 
opher everywhere, and with no check from 
reality he has given shape to his fancy or 
his dreams and has handed these on with 

authority. 

He has peopled his landscape with deities 
and spirits and doubtless came to believe 
in them, and with the passing of generations 
these have become fixed in the thinking of 
the people. 

The world of the folk, primitive or not, is 
filled also with marvels and magic. People 
are brought back from the dead so often 
as to be a commonplace. Magic journeys 
are taken over land and sea. Diseases are 
cured by reciting a formula. Enemies are 
stricken down by a magic sword. Luck is 
changed by walking around a chair. The 
dead return to claim stolen goods. Human 
beings descend into fairyland or visit the 
new Jerusalem. 


‘Much concern with after-life 


The folk, whether by their natural im- 
pulse or through the stimulus of some of 
the great religions, are much concerned 
about the after-life. They have no more 
knowledge of it, of course, than we have, 
but that does not prevent them from talking 
about it with great assurance. 

In their stories, we learn all about the 
destination of the soul and even the shape 
of the soul as it leaves the body. We have 
good pictures of the perils it encounters 
on its way to the upper or the lower world. 
And these are by no means always sug- 
gested by the official dogmas of the historic 
religions. 

In all these matters of belief there is, I 
think, little question of deliberate decep- 
tion on the part of any one. We are dealing 
with traditional material that has become 
in its way sacred and that it is “improper” 
to question. There is felt to be a real value 
in belief, for the man who believes is, by 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Divine guidance: a humanistic interpretation 


Like much of religion’s outmoded vocabulary, this term 
accrues rich meaning by modern interpretation 


What to do with the old, outmoded words 
in the vocabulary of religion is one of the 
problems we moderns face. 

If a word no longer fits the circumstances 
for which it was intended, what do we do 
about it? Do we drop it and find instead a 
modern word which seems more suited to 
its purpose, or keep it and surcharge it 
with new meaning? 

Take, for example, the word “devil.” In 
the old days it had tremendous significance. 
It stood for a personal and powerful evil 
deity who was a kind of fourth person 
added to the holy trinity. However, being 
altogether an evil deity, he never was made 
a part of the godhead proper because God 
was totally good. 

Today no intelligent person believes in 
such a devil. Even professed theologians 
avoid the word and, when questioned, gen- 
erally are quick to say that they long since 
have ceased to think in the terms of such 
a monstrous being. 

So what shall we do? Shall we drop that 
word and try instead, to use more precise 
terms, like evil, vice, crime, temptation, sin, 
suffering, pain, or disease—all of which 
originally were involved in the idea of the 
devil and his consciously wicked designs? 
Or shall we keep our devil and use the 
term strictly as a figure of speech for man’s 
wickedness and his troubles? 


Word too popular to drop 


That there would be almost insurmount- 
able difficulties in dropping the word goes 
without saying, for it is a popular term. 
Think how flat would be the language of 
swearing and slang, and how lost we would 
be in literature, sacred or secular. We 
might wish to drop it ourselves but man- 
kind is in no such notion. 

So with the word “angel.” That, too, is 
a concept that intelligent, modern man has 
outgrown. But the monstrous evil and 
despair that the devil stood for and the un- 
seen forces of friendliness and beneficent 
power that angels stood for are still factors 
to be dealt with in modern times. 

The devil may not exist as a personal 
_ deity, but no sooner do we conclude that 
he has no existence than we have an apv- 
palling sense that all the attributes which 
constituted his supposed personality are 
more rampant in the world now than man 
in his former ignorance ever dreamed. The 
same may be said for the blessings which 
the angels typify. 

One of the tasks of a modern liberal 
preacher is to study ancient times, particu- 
larly the literature of Bible times, in the 
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By LON RAY CALL 


effort to see what was behind the tradi- 
tional words. and to detect the essential 
truth in the transient verbiage. We’ call it 
“decoding.” By the techniques of decoding 
we seek to determine what the ancients 
were attempting to say that has significance 
for us. Unfortunately, too often we keep 
what was literal and transient and lose 
what was poetic and eternal. 

It is not too difficult to decode the abid- 
ing meaning of devils and angels but the 
going gets rough when we take up other 
religious terms such as “immortality,” 
“sin,” “salvation,” “prayer,” and “God.” 


Terms that cause confusion 

I find it confusing and not a little ob- 
noxious to have casual acquaintances as- 
sume, on the grounds that I am a clergyman 
and therefore supposedly very familiar with 
such words, that I mean by them precisely 


_ what was meant in pre-scientific days, or 


what they themselves may mean, and which 
I most decidedly do not mean. 

The ministry suffers much more from 
semantic misunderstandings than any other 
learned profession. Think of some of the 
most familiar religious terms. Immortality, 
for example, well may mean to my casual 
friend a continuation throughout all time 
to come of his personal identity; it doesn’t 
mean that to me. Sin may mean to him the 
violation of the prescribed rules of God as 
laid down in sacred scriptures; it doesn’t 
mean that to me. Salvation may mean to 
him an assurance of a literal heaven with 
walls of jasper and pearly gates; it doesn’t 
mean that to me. 

Prayer may mean to him a process by 
which he expects to move the will that 
moves the arm that moves the world in 
order to obtain some special consideration 
for himself; it doesn’t mean that to me. 
God may mean to him a personal being 
somewhere in space outside of the universe, 
very old, older than the universe, and very 
wise, who invented the earth and then cre- 
ated life on earth somewhat as a man 
somewhere, sometime, invented a watch and 
started it ticking and then stood by to 
regulate it whenever it got a grain of dust 
in its mechanism; God doesn’t mean that 
to me. 

These values are taken by me wholly on 
the natural level and entirely out of the 
context of magic or supernaturalism. And 
they are so real, so vital, and so enormous 
in meaning that to define them in simple 
sentences is beyond me. It is like trying to 
pour the ocean into a barrel. 

For example, immortality as influence, 
as the conservation of every good value and 
as a mystic participation as a co-creator in 
the eternally creative process: these are in- 
adequate terms to express what I mean by 
immortality. But that isn’t what is generally 
connoted by the word. Sin, to my way of 
thinking, is one’s betrayal of his own honor 
and has little to do with biblical revelation. 
But here again I am not speaking the lan- 
guage of vast numbers of my contempo- 
raries. 

Salvation to me is the salvaging of the 
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best values that have come from human 
experience and the creation of better ones, 
so that we may advance man’s human con- 
dition and happiness. Prayer is the con- 
scious projection of one’s noblest ideals 
and the process by which he commits him- 
self to their attainment. 

And “God”? Well God is spirit: it is a 
short, powerful word that includes all of 
truth, all of beauty, all of goodness, all of 
love, all. of reality, all of te creative 
process in the vast reaches of stellar space 
and in the invisible energies of the tiniest 
seed. God is a force, and personal only in 
the sense that universal force includes per- 
sonality. 

But usually people expect me to mean 
by these terms exactly what they mean by 
them, or what was meant by them in the 
Middle Ages, which may be outmoded and 
unintelligent. This is what I find so con- 
fusing and so obnoxious. I am sure you 
have had the same difficulty. What are we 
to do? 


Reasons for dropping old words 

Many of our liberal friznds are saying, 
“Let’s cut the old vocabulary out entirely.” 
The first reason they offer is the assumption 
that use of the old words implies that we 
commit ourselves to the system. Further- 
more, they argue, we get along without 
these concepts in other than religious cir- 
cles; why not in religion, too? Science gets 
along without them; psychology and psy- 
chiatry get along without them; and so- 
ciology, even business. Why can’t liberal 
religion get along without them and create 
its own vocabulary of richly meaningful 
new words to match its richly meaningful 
concepts? 

A third reason for dropping the old terms 
is that in view of the semantic difficulties, 
liberals feel hypocritical in using them. Of 
course, liberals have as much right as any- 
one to use the terms and to give them 
new meanings that are richer and deeper 
than the supernatural interpretations given 
them in the Middle Ages. But many feel 
that the supernaturalists have a kind of 
concession on the old words, so they favor 
dropping them completely. Otherwise we 
risk being hypocritical. 

There is, indeed, another side to this 
semantic controversy, and it seems to me 
that the proposition that we keep the re- 
ligious vocabulary and surcharge it with 
new meaning carries the weightier argu- 
ments. 


People think in familiar terms 

First, not only do people expect to do 
their religious thinking in terms of the 
familiar religious concepts—they _ insist 
upon doing so, and in their own words. 
Their problem is to make sense of them 
rather than to drop them. We can be much 
more successful by helping to change a 
word’s meaning to meet modern needs than 
by popularizing a new vocabulary. Good 
educators lead others by using the language 
of those they hope to lead. The religious 
educator is no exception. 

Second, we may prefer a good word from 
the vocabulary of psychiatry or social sci- 
ence to express a religious idea, but too 
many such new words substituted for old 
religious words would lead eventually to the 
cold words of science and loss of the warm 
words of religion. By the cold words, I 
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Reinterpretation not new words needed in vocabulary of religion 


mean the objective words; by the warm 
words, I mean the subjective or emotional 
ones. 

Third, in the effort to omit the familiar 
words of religion, there is the risk of omit- 
ting religion. If we do not keep the words 
and give vital meaning to them, we leave 
the field to those who do keep them and 
give them their old meaning. Thus we lose 
the battle by default. 

Fourth, reinterpretation of terms always 
has been the chief method of progress in 
thought. Words and their meanings develop 
together and keep on growing. Words have 
not changed even where there has been a 
complete revolution of the realities behind 
them. For example, we have poured new 
meaning into the word “sun.” It used to 
be a ball of fire in the sky that stood still. 
We have done similarly with the word 
“star” and the word “earth.” Even the word 
“woman” in this modern age connotes a 
being very different in rights, privileges, 
and powers from what she was only a few 
years ago. It is the same with the religious 
terminology. We should nourish the reli- 
gious language and not starve it out. 

Fifth, the mere exercise of substituting 
supposed modern equivalents for some of 
the familiar terms of personal piety will il- 
lustrate what we lose. James Martineau put 
it this way: “Will the ‘benedicte’ swell with 
the same tones of joy when the words ‘Bless 
the Lord, O my soul’ become ‘Bless the 
eternal law, O my synthesis of organs’? 
Will any crucified one lose the bitterness 
of death in crying ‘O stream of tendency, 
into thy hands I commit my spirit’?” 


Challenge we should not dodge 


It is imperative that we moderns express 
ourselves religiously, with clarity of mean- 
Ing, and that we meet the semantic needs 
of our own time. It is a challenge we should 
not dodge. It is all the more challenging 
when we attempt to improve upon an old 
language rather than start a new one. A 
living faith must have a living language, 
one that has strong emotional appeal and 
psychological associations capable of arous- 
ing the deeper levels of response. What a 
challenge to religious liberals! 

One of the most familiar expressions in 
the old religious terminology is “divine 
guidance.” It is a term that is seldom used 
in liberal religious circles. I have chosen 
it deliberately because it has more associa- 
tion with the Sth century than with the 
20th, and if there is any term that needs 
humanizing if it is to have value for us, 
it is this. 

ft brings to our minds the world of the 
soothsayer and of divining rods. It recalls 
the Eye in the Sky and the kind of God 
who pulls the strings while man, the pup- 
pet, dances. It smacks of a maximum of 
faith and a minimum of free will. Divine 
guidance is historically associated with the 
centuries in which men, surmising that 
whatever happened to them was the will 
of God, took little pains to work out their 
Own Salvation. 

But there is a richness and a Vitality in 
a rational and humanistic interpretation of 
the idea of divine guidance as great, even 
greater, than the supernatural interpreta- 
tion. We do ourselves a great wrong when 
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we ignore it. So, if we can, let us restore 
it to its great place in religion, not as 
something supernatural, but as a term that 
is reasonable and true for us. 


Three views of divine guidance 


There are three ways of believing in di- 
vine guidance. Two of them are outmoded, 
but one is being vitalized and strengthened 
and of worth to us. 

One of the most popular is a somewhat 
crude mixture of superstition and faith in 
the supernatural that ought to be outmoded 
because it grew out of belief in a whimsical 
and capricious deity who was teased and 
cajoled into guiding one over the rough 
spots. There is still a lot of that deity left. 
As he is teased, so he teases. As he is 
angered, so he punishes; and as he is 
placated, so he blesses and lends a helping 
hand. Such is all too frequently the idea of 
divine guidance. 

Another theory of divine guidance that is 
very old, very popular, and yet outmoded 
among intelligent people is that God’s guid- 
ing care is scaled to and depends upon 
one’s moral conduct. Despite the implica- 
tions of the Book of Job to the contrary, 
despite the teachings of Jesus and the ver- 
dict of all human experience that all things 
come alike to all and that the universe has 
no regard as to what or whom it crushes 
as nature moves on relentlessly to her in- 
exorable ends—despite the evidence, people 
insist that if you always do right, you won’t 
get hurt. ‘ 

There is no way around that argument 
because if you do get hurt, it is a certain 
sign that you have done wrong; and if you 
prosper, then you stamp your behavior, be 
it ever so vicious, as highly approved 
of God. 

The preachers who believe this theory 
will tell you that your disaster, be it ever 
so irrational and cruel, is a wise and 
friendly chastening, something God does to 
you to guide you to patience, to endurance, 
to resourcefulness. They may even tell you 
that God deliberately sends bereavement 
upon some fine family in order to make 
some member of it firmer in his faith in 
life after death, or to confirm the members 
of the family in the tender graces. 

There are some of us who find it impos- 
sible to accept either of these theories. We 
do not wish to carry around with us any 
notion that fate knowingly sports with us, 
plays tricks upon us, and that all our designs 
serve no purpose. Nor do we find it possible 
to believe that a loving God would de- 
liberately hurt one of us, that he would 
deliberately slay one child in order to guide 
that child’s parents into submission to his 
will. 

So I offer a humanistic interpretation of 
the theory of divine guidance. What is it 
that the forces of a living universe do for 
us to guide us in the way we should go? 
My answer is in three parts. 


Inner resources inspire us 


To begin with, I would affirm that when- 
ever we try to live at our best we find 
within ourselves the inner resources we 
need to inspire us and help us carry on. 
Some of this is strength of body, some of it 
is intelligence of mind, some of it is cour- 
age and endurance and patience of spirit. 


Some of it is a combination of all these 
things magnified by the emergency that falls 
upon us. 

Many a person has imagined that under 
the strain of some unusual demand, one’s 
flesh would palsy and his courage -fail. “I 
could never stand it,” we say, and yet when 
it comes, we do stand it and we bring to it 
resources we little dreamed we had. 

Sometimes it is a challenge to physical 
endurance; storms, winds, flood, warfare, 
pestilence. Nothing like these disasters need 
find you a coward. 

As with the physical emergencies, so 
with the mental, the ethical, and the 
spiritual. You must face a difficult problem? 
Then face it honorably and you will find 
resources of wisdom coming to your aid. 
You must meet temptation? Here again if 
you have made up your mind that you 
want to live at your best, you will find 
unsuspected spiritual strength within your- 
self to lead you through the victory. You 
must live with a difficult problem from 
which there is no honorable escape? Be as- 
sured then that within you there will be the 
unwavering courage, the unruffled patience, 
the inward quietness that the difficult situa- 
tion demands. 

You need never feel inadequate for any 
emergency. Whatever happens, you will not 
faint or falter or run away, but secure 
within yourself you will face any situation 
which life may create in honor, in courage, 
in patience, and in understanding. When 
you do that, you will know what we mean 
by the inner spiritual resources which I claim 
legitimately are called divine guidance. 


Resources in other people 


My second answer to the question as to 
what it is in life that guides us is this: we 
are guided and helped by other people. 
Many, upon hearing how we are guided 
by this inner light of which I have been 
speaking, raise an objection to it. They say, 
“Of course we know we are guided in the 
right direction by the releasing of our own 
inner powers; that is a familiar doctrine. 
But there are many situations in which we 
need something more powerful than our 
own inner resources—some tangible help, 
some strength, or wisdom, or courage out- 
side of ourselves. Our own resources are 
not enough.” How true, and we have just 
such resources all around us. 

Look back across the years, and what 
do you see but the helpful guidance of be- 
loved friends? How they. repeatedly have 
opened before you doorways of opportunity, 
whispered the needed word to bring en- 
couragement or solace or insight; how they 
have loved you with a loyalty that was both 
undeserved and inexplicable; and how that 
love has inspired you and enabled you to 
master your limitations. 

Sometimes we fail to find human beings 
who can bring just the right word of guid- 
ance and sometimes we prove inadequate in 
bringing help to those who turn to us. But 
when heart speaks to heart, no matter how 
strange the language or how inadequate the 
words, the heart hears and understands. 
Horace once referred to close friends as 
his “medicine.” Good and wise friends can 
help keep one spiritually healthy. ‘ 

So we might well pray, if not to God in 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Facts about Dead Sea Scrolls readily available 


Numerous books discuss discovery, dates, authenticity; 
but story of men who wrote library still to come 


The two most useful books on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls that have come out in the last 
year happily can be obtained in paperback 
editions. 

Rey. A. Powell Davies, minister of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, Washington, D. C., 
has published an excellent analysis of the 
available data in regard to the Scrolls, The 
Meaning of the Dead Sea Scrolls, New 
York, Signet, 1956. In his characteristic 
pungent style, he tells the story of the find- 
ing of the Scrolls, the excavating of Qum- 
ran, the debate over the date of the docu- 
ments, their travels, and something of their 
contents. He concludes with a discussion 
of the meaning of the Scrolls, arguing that 
their implications for theology are great. 
His is a very readable volume. 

Theodor Gaster’s The Dead Sea Scrip- 
tures in English Translation, New York, 
Doubleday Anchor, 1956, also a paperback, 
provides a translation of all of the Scrolls 
which have come to light. Each of the trans- 
lations is preceded by an introduction giv- 
ing the relevant data in regard to the Scroll 
translated. The volume also is filled with 
abundant explanatory notes. Professor Gas- 
ter’s translations are most fluid and read- 
able. Often they are lyrical in quality. 

The reader needs to be cautioned, how- 
ever, that the point of view of the author 
frequently is expressed in more uncompro- 
wnising terms than one would expect in view 
of the differing opinions that prevail among 
the experts on these matters. 

J. M. Allegro also has published a paper- 
back, The Dead Sea Scrolls, Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex, Penguin Books, 1956. He 
is one of the international team of scholars 
now at work on the Scrolls. Allegro’s work 
is both scholarly and popular. It has been 
sharply criticized, notably by H. H. Row- 
ley, because of Allegro’s imaginative at- 
tempts to reconstruct events that are hinted 
at in the Scrolls but for which there can 
be said to be little substantiation, and cer- 
tainly no proof. 

Allegro’s critics are too sharp in their 


_ condemnation of him, however. When he 


is speculating, he invariably says so. Never- 
theless, because in a BBC talk on the Scrolls 
given earlier in the year he also was specu- 
lating but did not say so, the scholars no 
longer give him the credence he deserves. 
The serious-minded reader who is not an 
expert, but who wishes to get something of 
the “feel” of the Qumran community, will 
find Allegro’s volume most rewarding read- 
ing. 

Prof. Charles T. Fritsch’s The Qumran 
Community, New York, Macmillan, 1956, 
is a scholarly volume. On this there is no 
dissent. The author states that the work is 
intended for the general reader. It is so 
filled with technical language, however, that 
the so-called general reader is likely to be 
discouraged by it, and rightly so. For the 
student, on the other hand, it is rich in 
precise and detailed references. 

Geoffrey Greystone’s The Dead Sea 
Scrolls and the Originality of Christ, New 


By DUNCAN HOWLETT 


Rev. Duncan Howlett, minister of the 
First Church in Boston, is author of The 
Essenes and Christianity, soon to be pub- 
lished by Harper’s, as well as of a booklet, 
What About the Dead Sea Scrolls?, pub- 
lished in 1955. 


York, Sheed and Ward, 1956, is a Roman 
Catholic contribution. Father Greystone 
takes the position that there is no connec- 
tion between the Essenes and Christianity. 
_ Perhaps the best comment on his book 
has been made by a fellow Roman Catholic 
who wrote, “The fact that the evidence is 
still incomplete cuts both ways: the final 
significance of the Scrolls cannot yet be as- 
sessed. . . . Father Greystone overstates his 
case. Necessary as his warning is, its effect 
will be weakened if it is exaggerated, like 
the fantasies against which it is uttered... . 

“Greystone digs such a deep gulf between 
Qumrin ... and Christianity that he makes 
any contact between the two nearly impos- 
sible.” 

Roland E. Murphy also presents the 
Roman Catholic point of view in a recently 
published volume titled The Dead Sea 
Scrolls and the Bible, Westminster, Md., 
Newman Press, 1956. 

Professor Zeitlin’s The Dead Sea Scrolls 
and Modern Scholarship, Dropsie College, 
1956, need be consulted only by those who 
wish to cover the entire field. From the 
beginning, Professor Zeitlin has been the 
embattled champion of the view that the 
Scrolls should be dated to the Middle Ages 
rather than to the First Century, B. C. Pro- 
fessor Zeitlin stands almost alone in this 
view. 

Because of the interest in the Essenes 
aroused by the discussion of the Scrolls, 
Macmillan brought out a new edition of 
Christian D. Ginsburg’s The Essenes, first 
published in 1864. It is an attempt to de- 
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scribe the sect on the basis of the material 
in Philo, Josephus, and Pliny. His work es- 
tablished that these sources in regard to the 
Essenes are superior to others coming to us 
from the ancients. The work is of interest, 
however, only to specialists interested in 
pre-Dead Sea Scroll speculations on the 
Essene sect. 

An important contribution to the Scrolls 
discussion published this year is Gen. Yigael 
Yadin’s The Scroll of the War of the Sons 
of Light Against the Sons of Darkness, 
Bailik Institute, Jerusalem, 1956. It was 
published in Hebrew, but Oxford, Claren- 
don, is soon to bring out an English trans- 
lation which will make the work available 
to us all. General Yadin relates the bizarre 
writing of the War Scroll to Roman mili- 
tary practices and to the apocalyptic views 
of the Scroll sect. 

Apart from the translation of the Scrolls 
themselves by Professor Gaster, the most 
significant developments in the Dead Sea 
Scroll discussion during 1956 have been re- 
ported in separate monographs published 
in half a hundred learned journals and half 
a dozen different languages. Even the spe- 
cialist scarcely can hope to keep abreast of 
everything being written in the field. 

For the reader who would like to keep 
as close to the latest developments as pos- 
sible, however, the Biblical Archaeologist, 
a small quarterly published at New Haven 
by the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, is much the most useful. It is writ- 
ten and edited by top scholars in the field, 
but relates in readable style the latest dis- 
coveries in the general area of Biblical 
archaeology which now includes the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. The current issue, for example, 
carries an article by J. T. Milik, a member 
of the international team of scholars at 
work on the Scrolls, giving the most de- 
tailed information yet available on the 
Copper Scroll. The article includes sample 
translations of writing on the scroll. The 
present reviewer is a charter subscriber of 
the Biblical Archaeologist, and as such, has 
enjoyed following the Scroll discoveries 
since the first of them was reported in 1948. 

As most readers realize, the first phase 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls discussion has been 
concluded. The story of the discovery of 
the manuscripts, their peregrinations, their 
approximate dates and authenticity, is es- 
tablished. Khirbet Qumran and the caves 
have been thoroughly explored. 

The second phase of the discussion, the 
part having to do with the men who wrote 
the documents, is only at its beginning. A 
few forays into this field have been made. 
Any major attempt to deal with the prob- 
lem, however, remains to be undertaken. 

As many writers have seen, the story of 
the Essenes, or whatever sect gathered the 
Qumran library, is bound to have its sig- 
nificance for Christian doctrine. While we 
wait for the unfolding of that story, those 
who desire to know what the Dead Sea 
Scrolls are, how they were discovered and 
dated, what they contain, and how they re- 
late to the writings of Josephus and Philo, 
have available to them abundant materials 
easy to come by and to understand. With 
the full and readable translations of the 
Scrolls available in Professor Gaster’s vol- 
ume, the more curious and the more ven- _ 
turesome may wish to begin reading the 
Scrolls for themselves, and perhaps to do a 
little preliminary speculating of their own. 
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THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


_ Edited by Jacob Trapp 


BEGINNING THE DAY 


In the morning will I direct my prayer unto Thee, and will 
look up. 
Psalm 5; 3 


Morning is when I am awake, and there is a dawn in me. 
Henry David Thoreau 


Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye. 
William Shakespeare 


There will come a time when it shall be light; and when man 
shall awaken from his lofty dreams, and find his dreams still 
there, and that nothing has gone save his sleev. 

John Paul Richter 


May our world this day be a mirror to reflect the manifesta- 
tions of Thy beauty, and not a veil to separate and repel us 
from Thee. 

Jami 


In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold 
not thy hand. 
Ecclesiastes 11: 6 


And what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? 
Micah 6: 8 


Resuming the Broken Thread 


Sweet are the uses of Life. 

The morning breaks again on the world as a thousand and a 
million times before; 

The light flows rivpling in, and uv to the window-pane, and 
passes throuch and touches the eyelids of the sleeper. 

It says: “Come forth, I have something to show you.” 

And the sleeper arises and goes forth—and everything is the 
same as vesterday. 

Then he says to the light, “You have deceived me, there is 
noth'ng new here!”—so he goes back sullenly to his chamber. 

But the light is not huffed, but comes again next morning. ... 
“Come forth, I have someth’ng to show you!” .. . and again 
the next morning, and the next, and the next... . 

Then after many years . . . after many times lying down to 
eae and rising again . . . the sleeper says to him that awakes 

im: 

“Ah! beautiful one . . . now at last thy love pouring in has 
found an entrance, and filling my body breaks the bounds of 
it, and bursts forth back again into the regions whence thou 
ines, Ye - . . Larise and go forth with thee—to begin my real 
ein 


Edward Carpenter 


Taking Thought for the Day 


With your first waking consciousness, you can set yourself 
to take a serious, manly view of the day before you. You ought 
to know pretty well on what lines difficulty is likely to come, 
whether in being irritable, or domineering, or sharp in your 
. bargains, or self-absorbed, or whatever it be; and now, in this 
quiet hour, you can take a good, full look at your enemy, and 
make up your mind to beat him. It is a good time, too, for giv- 
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ing your thoughts a range quite beyond yourself—beyond even 
your own moral struggles—a good time, there in the stillness, 
for going into the realm of other lives. Your wife—what need 
hes she for hely, for sympathy, that you can meet? Your chil- 
dren—how can you make the day sweeter to them? This ac- 
quaintance, who is having a hard time; this friend, who drooped 
a word to you yesterday that you hardly noticed in your hurry, 
but that comes up to you now, revealing in him some finer 
trait, some deever hunger, than you had guessed before—now 
you can think these thines over. So you get your thought some- 
what into right perspective and proportion before you begin 
the day. 
George S. Merriam 


A Man's Kingdom 


We are taught by great actions that the universe is the prop- 
erty of every individual in it. Every rat’onal creature has all 
nature for his dowrv and estate. It is his, if he will. He may 
divest himself of it; he may creev into a corner, and abdicate 
his kingdom, as most men do. but he is entitled to the world 
by his constitution. In provortion to the energy of his thought 
and will, he takes uv the world into himself. 

The treasures that Nature svends itself to amass . . . these 
are given immeasurably to all. This miracle is hurled into every 
beggar’s hands. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 


A Meditation for the Day 


Let me do my work each day; and ‘f dark hours overcome 
me, may I not forset the streneth that comforted me in the 
desolation of other times. Mav I still remember the bricht hours 
that found me walking over the silent hills of my childhood, or 
dreaming on the margin of the au’et river, when a lisht glowed 
within me, and I nrom’sed my early God to have couraee amid 


“the tempests of the changing years. Soare me from bitterness 


and from the sharo passions of unguarded moments. May I 
not forset that poverty and riches are of the svirit. Thoush the 
world know me not, mav my thoughts and actions be such as 
shall keep me friendly with myself. Lift my eyes from the earth, 
and let me not forget the uses of the stars. Forbid that I should 
judge others lest I condemn myself. Let me not follow the 
clamor of the world. but walk calmly in my path. Give me a 
few friends who w'll love me for what I am; and keep ever 
burning before my vagrant stens the kindly light of hove. And 
thonch ace and infirmitv overtake me. and I come not within 
sight of the castle of mv dreams, teach me still to be thankful 
for life, and for time’s olden memories that are good and sweet: 
and may the evening’s twilight find me gentle still. 

Max Ehrmann 


This Wonder While It Is Still Ours 


Here we are, you and I, and the millions of men and animals 
about us: the innumerable atoms that make our bodies, blown 
as it were by some mysterious processes together, so that there 
has havpened, just now, for every one of us, the wonder of 
wonders, we have come to life. And here we stand, with our 
senses, our keen intellects, our infinite desires, our nerves 
qu‘vering to the touch of joy or pain: beacons of brief fire, 
burning between two unexplored eternities. What are we to 
make of this wonder while it is still ours? 

George Meredith 


On Waking 


Thou who sendest forth the light, createst the morning, 
makest the sun to rise on the good and on the evil: 
enlighten the blindness of our minds with the knowledge 
of the truth: : 
lift Thou up the light of thy countenance upon us, 
that in thy light we may see light, , 
and, at the last, in the light of grace the light of glory. 
Lancelot Andrewes — 
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BEHIND THE NEWS 


United Nations is delicate reed in new world community, 
but it’s proving hardy in the face of adversity 


“Man is a reed,” wrote Pascal, “the weak- 
est in nature.” Confronted with what Carlos 
Romulo calls the “Alphabet of the Apoc- 
alypse,” the United Nations organization has 
seemed to many to be an overly fragile ex- 
tension of man’s reediness. 

To this observer, however, the UN is 
displaying remakable vigor in the face of 
adversity. Profound new chapters are being 
written in its stormy history. 

It becomes persistently more evident that 
the UN is not only indispensable to the 
ordinary housekeeping of a still chaotic 
world community, but is more than ever 
man’s sole alternative to anarchy and ob- 
literation. Reduced to simplest terms, if the 
UN were to be dissolved on one day, it 
would have to be reconstituted on the next. 

David Ben-Gurion, a statesman with rea- 
son to have qualms about the UN, spoke 
soundly to more than his countrymen when 
he recently said: “We shall make a grave 
and fatal mistake if we deduce from weak- 
nesses and errors that the United Nations is 
of no value. If the United Nations is not 
yet a perfect instrument, let us not belittle 
its value, its standing, and its capacity.” 

The present value, standing, arid capacity 
of the UN arise from two paramount world 
realities. The first is the obvious need for 
world government. The second is the equally 
obvious fact that for the immediate future 
there is to be no world government. The 
UN stands astride these two realities, im- 
provising its political policies from both. 
The situations in the Middle East and Hun- 
gary illustrate how this is being done. 


Acting as a world government would act 
if there were one, the UN dispatched a 
police force to Egypt to keep a little war 
from becoming Armageddon. Because this 
action was taken under the “uniting for 
peace” plan of the General Assembly, it has 
a significance quite distinct from Korea. 


The “reed” along the banks of the East 
river grew some new, resilient fibers. But 
it is still a reed, and not a world govern- 
ment. By behaving momentarily like a world 
government, the UN kept a small war from 
becoming the apocalypse. At the same time 
the UN obligated itself to remove the 
causes of conflict in the Middle East. This 
is the rub. 


At this point the other paramount reality 
of our world clamors for its due. There is 
no world government. The sources of con- 
flict in the Middle East rest in sovereign 
States. Dealing with these sources requires 
dealing with separate, sovereign, independ- 
ent governments each of which recognizes 
no sovereignty superior to its own. 

With its history-making police force de- 
ployed in Egypt to safeguard security, the 
UN must attempt by other means to settle 
the Suez canal question, engineer a stable 
peace between Israel and Egypt, and reduce 
the grim East-West struggle for influence 
in the area. For these monumental tasks the 


By JACK MENDELSOHN, JR. 


UN must rely on other than the resources 
and techniques of a world government. 

In effect it must fall back on two assets: 
the superior intelligence and skill of Secre- 
tary General Dag Hammarskjold and the 
ability of the General Assembly to mobilize 
a relentless pressure of world public opin- 
ion, backed by U.S. power and by man- 
kind’s genuine and universal hate and fear 
of war. As E. B. White phrases it: “Fallout 
may compel us to fall in. The deadliest of 
all weapons, the H-bomb, together with its 
little brother, A-bomb, is the latent source 
of great agreement among peoples.” 

The UN cannot pull the fuse from the 
Middle East powder keg in the fashion of 
a world government, but it has on its side 
its acquired role as the only agency capable 
of expressing humanity’s horror of condi- 
tions anywhere which might produce a 
thermonuclear war. 

Unhappily the fear of thermonuclear war 
has two edges. While it gives the UN mo- 
mentous popular support (short, of course, 
of a willingness to endow it with sover- 
eignty), the same fear encourages intransi- 
gence on the part of those who choose to 
be intransigent. Banking on the general ter- 
ror of war’s consequences, a leader like 
Nasser can stake out a rather wide area in 
which he feels relatively safe about thumb- 
ing his nose. 

The problem of UN action on Hungary 
can be understood only in the same frame 


of reference. The very fear that made it 
necessary for the UN to act like a world 
government in Egypt: makes it impossible 
for the UN to act like a world government 
in Hungary. 

The UN must rely entirely on its “public 
relations” powers with respect to Hungary. 
A UN use of force in Hungary would trig- 
ger World War III. The puppet regime and 
its mentors in the Kremlin cannot be re- 
quired by force, short of Armageddon, to 
bow to UN resolutions. 

But no one should underestimate the 
withering price paid by the Soviet Union 
for insisting that the Hungarian question is 
one of domestic sovereignty with which 
the UN cannot interfere. While it is all too 
true that the UN possesses none of the 
police powers with which to require com- 
pliance by the Soviet Union and the Hun- 
garian authorities, it has exacted a stagger- 
ing loss of prestige and _ international 
respect as the cost of Russia’s defiance. 

Rather than becoming discouraged and 
disheartened because they could not “police” 
Hungary, the members of most UN delega- 
tions have been stirred to the depths of 
their souls by public sentiment back home 
and by their own identification with the 
tortured Hungarian people. Thus this has 
become the first General Assembly in which 
the Soviet delegation does not have the 
power to fascinate and hypnotize. 

As this is written, it is impossible to pre- 
dict the ultimate outcome of the events in 
which the UN is involved. It is still possible 
for brave hopes for the Middle East to be 
shattered. It is still possible that despair 
over Hungary will eat out the UN’s soul. 

But with the present as our only measure, 
the UN is proving that it is built to with- 
stand shocks. As long as the nations refuse 
the logic of world government, the UN 
must remain a reed, but it is demonstrably 
a hardy reed. 


HEARTY WELCOME TO VISITOR: Staff members of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation recently welcomed the Rt. Hon. Chuter Ede (right), member of the British parliament, 
at a tea given in his honor at Unitarian headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Shown with 
him is Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the AUA. Mr. Ede was on a two-month tour 
of the United States sponsored by the Arlington Street Church, Boston, in cooperation with 
the Laymen’s League and the world church department of the AUA. While in Boston, Mr. 
Ede addressed a seminar at the Harvard Graduate School of Education, was interviewed 
for radio and television by Louis Lyons, a Boston commentator, and spoke at a preaching 
institute at the Arlington Street Church. Mr. Ede is president of the International Associa- 
tion for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom. 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


PLIGHT OF HUNGARIAN REFUGEES DRAWS PROMPT 
ACTION BY USC, GENEROUS GIFTS BY UNITARIANS 


The pathetic plight of thousands of Hun- 
garian refugees from Soviet invasion brought 
prompt emergency action and a generous 
outpouring of cash and clothing from Amer- 
ican Unitarians. 

The Unitarian Service Committee sent a 
husband-wife team of former refugees as its 
emissary to needy Hungarians who found 
refuge in Austria, Germany, and Yugoslavia. 
Meantime, it instituted a campaign for con- 
tributions of money, clothing, and blankets 
to send to the refugees. 

A mounting response to pulpit and church 
newsletter appeals for aid is likely to be 
climaxed January 20, the date suggested by 
the American Unitarian Association and the 
USC to be observed by churches and fellow- 
ships as “Hungarian Sunday.” 

The USC emissaries are Rev. and Mrs. 
Zoltan Nagy, both native Hungarians, who 
left the United States early in December to 
study refugee needs. Mr. Nagy is minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Alton, Ill. 


Emissaries seek data, contacts 


The Nagys were engaged November 17 by 
the USC directors, meeting in Chicago. Their 
purposes will be to obtain information, de- 
velop contacts through which the USC may 
work, help define activities through which 
the USC may aid refugees, and facilitate 
emigration. They also will be especially con- 
cerned with refugees who do not wish to 
emigrate and for whom little has been done. 

The emissaries planned to move freely 
through western Europe—visiting Frankfort, 
Bonn, The Hague, and Vienna, among other 
places. They prepared to visit the smaller 


PLAN AID FOR HUNGARIAN REFUGEES: Conferring at Unitarian Service Committee 
headquarters, Boston, on an assistance program for Hungarian refugees from Soviet invasion 
are (left to right) Dr. Dana McLean Greeley, president of the USC board of directors; 
Dr. Frank Z, Glick, executive director; Mrs. Zoltan Nagy; Rev. Zoltan Nagy, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Alton, Ill., and Miss Helen Fogg, director of USC social 
work and education programs overseas. Mr. and Mrs. Nagy, former refugees themselves, 
left in December for Austria and Germany as USC emissaries to effect the assistance pro- 


gram. 
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refugee camps, particularly, and establish 
contacts with religious liberals there. 

Mr. Nagy, a World War lI refugee, 
worked among other refugees for the USC 
from 1945 to 1950 before coming to this 
country. He had been a minister in Hungary 
four years; a student at the Unitarian The- 
ological School in Transylvania, and was 
ordained in 1938 after completing theolog- 
ical training at Unitarian College, Man- 
chester, England. 

The USC also was instituting a placement 
program for Hungarian refugees. Applica- 
tion forms were sent to churches wishing 
to sponsor them. 


Response to drive is generous 


The USC fund-raising and clothing drive 
met an immediate and generous response. 
At least 30 churches, the USC reported, 
quickly answered the appeal. Church news- 
letters showed many more joining in the 
campaign. A number of churches found 
other ways to aid. 

The Unitarian Church of Arlington, Va., 
of which Rev. Ross Weston is minister, 
quickly collected nearly two tons of clothing 
and $2180 in cash. A Palo Alto, Cal., Uni- 
tarian boy, Craig Karpilow, 8, produced a 
children’s show and contributed $10 raised 
through his efforts. 

Keene, N.H., Unitarians sent three ship- 
ments of clothing and sponsored a special 
offering for refugees. A Keene Unitarian 
family applied for adoption of two Hunga- 
rian refugee children. 

The First Unitarian Society of Plainfield, 
N.J., formed a committee to work at Camp 


Kilmer, N.J., where refugees were arriving, 
in cooperation with the USC. Rev. Vilma 
Szantho Harrington, wife of the minister of 
Community Church, New York, worked with 
the committee as counselor. 


Minister visits refugees 


Rev. Douglas C. Morse, minister of First 
Parish Church (Unitarian) of Quincy, Mass., 
visited Camp Kilmer to interview refugees 
and gather material to present the story of 
their flight to freedom and their needs. The 
church offered use of its Brookfield home for 
housing. — 

The AUA joined the USC in suggesting 
the observance of “Hungarian Sunday.” A 
letter from Dr. Frederick May Eliot, presi- 
dent of the association, proposed that morn- 
ing services January 20 be devoted to Hun- 
gary, and that special offerings be received 
to add to Hungarian assistance funds re- 
ceived by the USC. 

The AUA also answered an appeal for 
support of two Hungarian students accepted 
by Albert Schweitzer College in Switzerland, 
providing $300 from its Baker Fund. 

USC funds were made available to several 
representatives of the Hungarian patriots 
who came to the United States to advise with 
the United Nations. Among the patriots was 
Anna Kethly, who was minister of state in 
the short-lived Hungarian coalition govern- 
ment prior to Soviet invasion. 


PRESSURE ON RUSSIA URGED 

Dr. Alexander St.-Ivanyi, minister of the 
First Church of Christ (Unitarian-Congre- 
gational), Lancaster, Mass., and: one of 
Hungary's’ most distinguished religious and 
political leaders in exile, recently. urged that 
the United States take an attitude of “relent- 
less pressure short of military intervention 
against Russia.” 

The former Unitarian bishop of Hungary, 
once leader of the Hungarian Citizens Demo- 
cratic party, predicted that the cause of 
Hungary and other nations for freedom best 
can be served by the United States govern- 
ment through “constant unyielding pressure 
of every kind except actual military inter- 
vention. This would include economic block- 
ades not only against Russia but her satellites 
and cancellation of commercial treaties,” 
he said. 

“The United States should work to force 
Russia out of all world organizations where 
she is now present as a ‘peace-loving’ na- 
tion.” 

“These moves would be more valuable 
than one drastic act which might unite the 
men in the Kremlin and the people of Russia. 
The Kremlin, strangely, is very sensitive to 
international prestige—anything which will 
divide its leadership and lessen what prestige 
it has among uncommitted nations will be 
valuable.” 


Sees time for repudiation 


Dr. St.-Ivanyi also called for forthright 
action by leaders of the World Council of 
Churches and by university professors who 
have been duped by communism. 

He argued that “well-meaning, idealistic 
Communist sympathizers in American col- 
leges and universities now, at least, must find 
the moral courage to side with freedom and 
human rights. They must speak out in the 
name of humanity, admit they have been 
duped and condemn Russia.” 

He declared that World Council of 
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Churches leaders given honorary doctorates 
in Communist-ruled Hungary should repudi- 
ate them. 

“Tam convinced,” he said, “that leaders 
of the National Council of Churches realize 
now that those Protestant leaders with whom 
they associated—and some of whom the 
world council elected to high office—did not 
represent the Hungarian Protestants. 

“Early in the revolution, when it appeared 
successful, they were deposed and their pred- 
ecessors returned to office.” 

As for the holders of honorary degrees, 
he said, “I’m sure they will repudiate them, 
now that they can see how the government 
which permitted such degrees has treated the 
population of Hungary.” 

Dr. St.-Ivanyi said that the ill-fated Hun- 
garian revolution “in the long run will prove 
to be the most wonderful thing that could 
happen to Hungary and the cause of free- 
dom.” 

He termed it a grassroots rebellion, spon- 
taneous, leaderless, and still far from dead. 
Since the Soviet Union has not been able to 
crush the spirit of the Hungarians and since 
it can’t deport them all, he said, “Now Rus- 
sia will soon have to grant the Hungarians 
more rights.” 


Finds change in refugees 


Dr. St.-Ivanyi, recently returned from a 
mission at Camp Kilmer, N.J., to help speed 
the processing of Hungarian refugees in his 
capacity as New England chairman of the 
International Rescue Committee, found to- 
day’s Hungarians changed people. 

“It was just 10 years ago when I came 
here, as a refugee from the Communists,” he 
said. “Then many Hungarians believed co- 
operation with Russia was possible. The 
Hungarians at Camp Kilmer know better. 

“They have a rather narrow outlook. Hun- 
garians here will lean at first toward old 
time capitalism—the kind which exploited 
people or socialism. But here they will see 
and adopt a third way—the American way.” 

He urged New Englanders to lead the 
nation in helping the Hungarian refugees, 
stating that the refugees were “good, skilled 
workers.” 

Dr. St.-Ivanyi is an official of the Hun- 
garian National Council, an organization of 
former members of parliament, and president 
of the American-Hungarian Library and 
Historical society. 

He formerly was bishop-vicar and presi- 


_ dent of Hungarian Unitarians. In 1945, when 
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the Communists rose to power, he became 
a member of parliament and president of 
the opposition party, which survived nearly 
two years before he learned while visiting 
England that he had been named a “con- 
spirator.” 

Dr. St.Ivanyi became a United States 
citizen in 1949, He served in the Jamaica 
Plain church in Boston before he began his 
duties at Lancaster last fall. 


NOMINATIONS SOUGHT 


The Unitarian award committee will 
meet in February to consider nominations 
for recipient of the Unitarian award for 
1957. Suggestions will be received by 
Rev. Josiah R. Bartlett, Dean, Starr King 
School for the Ministry, 2441 LeConte 
Avenue, Berkeley 9, Cal., chairman of 
the committee. 


CONGRESS URGED TO ALTER TAX LAW PROVISIONS 
GIVING ‘DISCRIMINATORY ADVANTAGE’ TO CATHOLICS 


Two witnesses urged Congress recently to 
change tax law provisions which they con- 
tended afford a “discriminatory advantage” 
to the Roman Catholic Church and associ- 
ated activities and religious orders. 

The witnesses, testifying before a seven- 
man House Ways and Means Subcommittee, 
criticized “three types of tax favoritism to 
religious organizations which cost the Amer- 
ican taxpayers several million dollars a 
year.” They were Paul Blanshard, Beacon 
Press author and counsel for Protestants 
and Other Americans United for Separation 
of Church and State, and Rev. James M. 
Hutchinson, Unitarian minister of Flushing, 
N.Y., representing the American Humanist 
Association. 

Mr. Blanshard and Mr. Hutchinson spe- 
cifically criticized the Internal Revenue Serv- 


ice for exempting from income taxes the 


profits of a distillery operated by the Chris- 
tian Brothers of Napa, Calif., a Catholic 
order. 

Mr. Blanshard also said a New Orleans 
radio station owned by Loyola University 
in New Orleans, a Jesuit institution, has 
declined to pay taxes on commercial profits 
and was seeking complete exemption under 
the Internal Revenue Service order. 

Both men also criticized a special 10 
per cent income tax deduction allowed don- 
ors of gifts to religious orders, and the 
granting to Catholic teaching sisters and 
military chaplains of exemption from all 
personal income taxes where the pay is 
turned over to religious orders. 

The subcommittee, headed by Rep. Wil- 
ber D. Mills (D.-Ark.), held two weeks of 
hearing on 85 tax law changes suggested by 


ARKANSANS PACK CLOTHING FOR REFUGEES: Children in the 


the Treasury Department and congressional 
tax experts. 

Mr. Blanshard said the tax exemption 
granted to Christian Brothers makes “a 
mockery of the whole concept of the func- 
tion of religious institutions in our society.” 

Mr. Hutchinson said tax collectors should 
be able to “see the distinction between mat- 
ters which are spiritual and matters which 
are spirituous.” 

Appealing to the committee to correct 
the “arbitrary” practice of the Internal 
Revenue Service in exempting from income 
taxes those nuns and religious-order chap- 
Jains who are on the public payroll, Mr. 
Blanshard pointed out that such nuns and 
chaplains are exempted as “agents of their 
church,” and declared that this was “clearly 
unconstitutional,” especially when nuns are 
teachers in the public schools. 

He said: “When they accept compensation 
from any government organization, they 
become agents of the community and not 
agents of their church. As such they are 
taxable, and they should be treated like all 
those other American taxpayers who are 
permitted only a small percentage deduction 
for charity in their income taxes.” 

Mr. Hutchinson commented: “We are 
certain that there are millions of dollars 
which are going to the benefit of religious 
organizations when they really belong in 
the coffers of the tax collector.” 

He concluded: “The people, and there 
are some 70 million non-church members 
in this country .. . should not be expected 
to pay an indirect subsidy to religion as 
the price of governmental timidity in the tax 
field.” 


i 
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church school of 


the Unitarian Fellowship of Feyetteville, Ark., sort and pack clothing and blankets for 
Hungarian refugees at the request of the Unitarian Service Committee. They collected 800 


pounds of clothing. 
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NEWS OF THE MINISTRY 


LINCOLN MINISTER'S SERMON ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
STIRS CONTROVERSY OVER UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


A storm of protest and some commen- 
dation greeted a sermon preached by Rev. 
Peter Raible, Unitarian minister at Lincoln, 
Neb., asserting professors believe the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska has not sufficiently op- 
posed interference with academic freedom. 

The sermon, “An Open Letter to Chan- 
cellor [Clifford] Hardin,” was delivered Oc- 
tober 28 at the Unitarian Church of Lin- 
coln. Mr. Raible said: 

“During recent months I have spoken to 
many professors in many departments of 
the university. Almost unanimously, Dr. 
Hardin, they are discouraged; they are sick 
at heart; they are fearful. 

“They feel that the university has flown 
the white flag of cowardice to those who 
would interfere with free education.” 

Mr. Raible’s sermon maintained that the 
university must withstand the attacks of the 
public on academic freedom. It added: 

“But what cannot be accomplished 
through public attack can often be 
achieved through the back door—through 
insidious infiltration of a type similar to 
Communist subversion. It is precisely this 
danger which the university now faces.” 

Mr. Raible said he did not wish to join 
the ranks of the “continual carping critics” 
of the university—“but conscience, candor, 
and concern can no longer yield to the pos- 
sible danger of misunderstanding.” 

The issue of academic freedom was 
raised at the university last spring by 
Dr. C. Clyde Mitchell, who was relieved 
of his duties as chairman of the university’s 
department of agricultural economics. He 
charged violation of his academic freedom, 
and later resigned. A committee appointed 
by the faculty senate of the university plans 
an investigation into Dr. Mitchell’s charges. 

Lincoln’s morning and evening newspa- 
pers printed identical 11-inch stories fea- 
turing the minister’s statement that the 
professors to whom he had talked are 
“discouraged ... sick at heart . . . fearful.” 
The chancellor declined to comment on the 
sermon. 

Editorial comment from three newspa- 
pers criticized the sermon. An editorial in 
the Lincoln Star stated that the writer knew 
of no interference with academic freedom at 
the university. The evening newspaper 
stated: “This Unitarian clergyman is a rela- 
tive newcomer to Lincoln. Had he been here 
longer, he might have hesitated still more 
before slapping Chancellor Hardin from the 
pulpit. If there is a ‘continual carping’ criti- 
cism of the university administration, this 
newspaper has not heard it.” The editorial 
went on to link Mr. Raible’s sermon to the 
Mitchell case. 

The student newspaper, the Nebraskan, 
in an editorial, “No Truth Without Proof,” 
criticized Mr. Raible’s statements, saying, 
“There have been no proofs of administra- 
tive pressures which have threatened the 
freedom of the university atmosphere 
brought before the university community in 
an objective or factual manner.” 

In reaction to the controversy, Chancellor 
Hardin reaffirmed his statement of last May 
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that academic freedom exists on the campus, 
saying that he felt no additional statement 
than the one he issued then was necessary 
in reply to Mr. Raible’s charges. 

The controversy continued in the form of 
letters to the editors to the two dailies and 
the student newspaper. Two law students 
took issue with the Nebraskan editorial, 
saying that the “veracity of his [Mr. Raible’s] 
statements should not be discredited a 
priori.” A faculty wife, in a letter to the 
Lincoln Star, took issue with Mr. Raible, 
saying that although the university was los- 
ing some fine teachers, it was “definitely not 
because of any feeling that the proper at- 


mosphere was not provided by this uni-. 


versity.” 

One letter declared that “Mr. Raible is to 
be highly commended for the courage to 
speak out as he has in an area that should 
receive thoughtful responsiveness from all 
thinking citizens.” Another stated that “a 
healthy person need not fear the physician’s 
examination.” 


OF THE MINISTERS 


Schenectady, N.Y., William J. Gold installed 
as minister, October 30. 

Erie, Pa., Donovan E. White ordained and 
installed as minister, November 11. 

Tucson, Ariz., George C. Whitney installed 
as minister, November 20. 

West Upton, Mass., David W. Brown or- 
dained and installed as minister, Novem- 
ber 25. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, St. John’s Unitarian 
Church, Clarke D. Wells installed as min- 
ister, December 2. 

Emerson S. Schwenk, Aaverhill, 
called to Cleveland, Ohio, 


FROM HOBBY TO BUSINESS 


Rev. Paul E. Killinger, minister of the 
First Parish Church (Unitarian), Stow, 
Mass., combines a hobby which has _be- 
come a flourishing business with his duties 
as a small-town minister. 

Having taught himself woodturning while 
he was at Harvard Divinity School, he has 
continued his hobby in the garage of the 
parish house at Stow. There he makes trays, 
bowls, coffee tables, and other wooden items 
which are shipped to two dozen store cus- 
tomers in Boston and New York. 

Mr. Killinger became interested in wood- 
turning in 1950, and set up shop with a 
few tools in a rented cellar in Cambridge. 
He visited sawmills, experimented with ma- 
terials, and made a variety of items from 
native and imported woods. He sold his 
first pieces to the Upper Story Gift Shop in 
Cambridge, and expanded his activity by 
exhibiting in craft shows and contacting 
more stores. 

The church in Stow has become inter- 
ested in Mr. Killinger’s hobby and this year 
its annual fair featured an arts and crafts 
show. 

Mr. Killinger and his hobby recently 
were featured by the Harvard Alumni Bul- 
letin. 


Mass., 


RETREAT FOR PRAIRIE GROUP 


The Praire Group recently held its seventh 
annual retreat at Pere Marquette state park 
in Illinois. Meeting three days for discus- 
sion and presentation of papers were about 
30 ministers from the Western and South- 
western Unitarian conferences. 

Organized by former members “of the 
Greenfield Group, a similar group of min- 
isters mostly from New England, the Prairie 
Group originally invited every Unitarian 
and Universalist minister in both confer- 
ences, for the first two years. Now it sends 
an invitation to each minister in either de- 
nomination who moves into the area. Min- 
isters attend from as far as Duluth, Minn., 
on the north, Houston, Texas, on the south, 
Lincoln, Neb., on the west, and Erie, Pa., 
on the east. 

The Greenfield group was founded in New 
England by Rev. Duncan Howlett, with the 
idea if bringing ministers together to pro- 
mote common interests. About 40 ministers 
invited to be members of the group meet 
twice a year at Senexet House, Putney, Vt., 
before Thanksgiving and after Easter, to 
present papers and discuss books. 


MINISTERS MEET AT EXETER 


The New England mid-winter institute for 
Universalist and Unitarian ministers held a 
three-day meeting early in January at Phil- 
lips-Exeter Academy, Exeter, N.H. 

Principal addresses were to be delivered 
by Prof. Wilhelm Pauck, professor of 
church history at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, on the topic “The Promise of Prot- 
estant Liberalism,” and Dr. Howard Thur- 
man, dean of Marsh Chapel, Boston 
University, on the subject of preaching and 
worship. 

Rey. Ernest Sommerfeld, minister of the 
Springfield, Mass., Unitarian church, was to 
speak on a clergyman’s view of the clergy. 

Five workshops were planned: “Our 
Function in the Funeral Service,” “Organ- 
izing Your Parish and Your Time,” “Re- 
ligion and the Schools,” and “The Christian 
Register.” 


PUSH FOR SLUM CLEARANCE 


Unitarian ministers in the Toronto area 
recently cooperated with a plea of a com- 
munity organization, United Action for 
Slum Clearance, and set aside one Sunday 
for slum clearance sermons. 

The action of Rev. William Jenkins, min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church, To- 
ronto; Rev. Donald Stout, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of South Peel, and Rev. 
J. Franklin Chidsey, minister of the Don 
Heights fellowship, sparked the social action 
committees in the three congregations to 
set up subcommittees on slum clearance to 
determine what could be done in the To- 
ronto area. Recently, the three committees 
held a tri-congregational meeting. 

The United Action for Slum Clearance 
organization, in which a number of Uni- 
tarians are active, had asked all Toronto 
ministers to set aside a Sunday to deal with 
slum clearance. 


UNITARIANS EXCHANGE PULPITS: 
March 3 has been set as the date for the 
Meadville conference pulpit exchange, in 
which ministers within the conference will 
occupy each other’s pulpits. 
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MINISTERS HONORED 


@ Rev. Rudolph W. Gilbert, former Uni- 
tarian minister in Denver, Colo., is the new 
leader of the Chicago Ethical Society, a 
73-year-old liberal religious organization. 
Mr. Gilbert will retain his affiliation with 
the American Unitarian Association. 


@ Rev. Charles C. Forman, minister of the 
First Church, Unitarian, Plymouth, Mass., 
recently was voted the degree of doctor of 
philosophy by the faculty board at Harvard 
University. Mr. Forman took his MA in Old 
Testament in 1950 and the following year 
began his doctoral studies in Semitic re- 
ligions. 


@ Rev. Ellsworth M. Smith of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been appointed executive secre- 
tary of the Western Unitarian conference. 
Mr. Smith resigned as minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Cincinnati, where he 
had been for nine years. He also will serve 
as regional director for the AUA. 


RICKER RESIGNS POST 


Dr. Frank G. Ricker, executive secretary 
of the Pacific Coast Unitarian Council, re- 
signed from his position at the council meet- 
ing November 11. His resignation is to 
become effective after the San Jose conven- 
tion in February, although it is possible he 
will remain until June 1957. 

Rev. F. D. Lion, president of the board 
of directors of the council, said that “we 
are faced with the almost impossible prob- 
lem of finding another Frank Ricker.” 


MINISTERS’ WIVES TO MEET 


The Ministers’ Wives Association will 
hold its mid-winter meeting for all Uni- 
tarian ministers wives January 14 at the 
home of Mrs. Joseph Barth, 64 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

In the morning, Rev. Raymond B. John- 
son, director of the department of ministry, 
American Unitarian Association, will talk 
on “Ministering to Your Minister.” In the 
afternoon, Dr. Edwin C. Booth of Boston 
University will speak. 


T. CONLEY ADAMS 


Rev. T. Conley Adams came to the Uni- 
tarian ministry from the Methodist church. 
After being admitted to fellowship in our 
ministry, he was called in 1952 to serve 
the Church of the Reconciliation (Universa- 
list-Unitarian), Utica, N.Y., and the Re- 
formed Christian Church (Unitarian), Bar- 
neveld, N. Y. 

Both churches were growing under Mr. 
Adams’ leadership and were hopeful of fur- 
ther important development when he died 
unexpectedly of a heart attack November 
22, 1956, at the age of 50. 

Mr. Adams had found a place of deep 
affection in the hearts of the people of both 
congregations. His natural friendliness, 
meaningful sermons, and devoted service 
were greatly valued. Many close friends and 
colleagues attended the service in Holland 
Patent, N. Y., and the burial at Evergreen 
cemetery in Barneveld. 

Mr. Adams was not known to many fel- 
low. ministers in the few years he served 
with us, but those in the Middle Atlantic 


NEW PLAN FOR RESOLUTIONS 


The annual meeting of the American 

- Unitarian Association will be held May 

28 in Boston, and resolutions to be sub- 

mitted for action then must be received 

by the association’s business committee by 
February 27. 

The annual meeting will be held the last 
day of May meetings scheduled to begin 
May 23. 

The business committee will meet early 
in March to canvass proposed resolutions 
and soon thereafter will send them to 
churches and fellowships. Each church and 
fellowship is being urged to participate in 
the parish referendum and advise the com- 
mittee by April 28 its choice of resolu- 
tions to be placed on the annual meeting 
agenda. ‘ 

Resolutions will be submitted under a 
new procedure adopted at the annual meet- 
ing in May, 1956. The procedure is de- 
scribed in Article VI, Section 4, Subsec- 
tion (c) of the bylaws of the AUA, which 
reads: 


Region, and especially in the Mohawk 
Valley Conference, who came to know him 
well valued his friendship and loved to be 
with him. He was a man of quietness but 
unusual capacities. His loss is an important 
one, for he could have made an increasingly 
significant contribution. : 

Mr. Adams was born June 2, 1906, in 
Berea, Ky., son of S. E. and Margaret Webb 
Adams. After graduation from the Berea 
high school and- an interval of work, he 
entered the University of Kentucky and later 
was awarded an A.B. degree from Morris 
Harvey College, Charleston, W. Va. He 
also was granted a B.D. degree from the 
Vanderbilt University School of Religion, 
Nashville, Tenn., and did graduate work in 
that university. He served pastorates in 
Kentucky, West Virginia, and Tennessee and 
was ordained in 1944. 

From 1945 to 1951, Mr. Adams was head 
of the department of religion and philosophy 
at Morris Harvey College, serving also as 
dean of men and chairman of the speech 
department. He did considerable study in 
New Testament and in world religions. 

Mr. Adams was a member of Remsen 
Lodge 677, AF and AM. He was affiliated 
with the West Virginia State Educational 
Association, the National Education Associa- 
tion, the West Virginia Philosophical So- 
ciety, and the National Association of Bibli- 
cal Instructors in Institutions of Higher 
Learning. 

The funeral service was conducted by 
Rev. Howard Gilmore, superintendent of 
the New York State Convention of Uni- 
versalist Churches, and Dr. Dale DeWitt, 
regional director for the American Unitarian 
Association in the Middle Atlantic states. 

—D.. DE W. 


EVERETT SOMES TREWORGY 


On November, 28, 1872, in Surry, Maine, 
was born Everett Somes Treworgy, coming 
of that sturdy stock which for years has 
developed the resources of sea and land 
on the coast of Maine. He grew to man- 
hood, and then took time for a deliberate 
study of what might be his life work. 

He decided on the ministry of liberal re- 
ligion and applied himself to careful prepa- 
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“Who may submit resolutions. In the 
ordinary course, no resolution shall be 
presented at any meeting of the Association 
unless it is submitted by an organization 
which is a member of the Association or 
by an officer, a committee, or the Board 
of Directors of the Association, or by a 
petition signed by not less than 25 mem- 
bers of a particular Unitarian church or 
fellowship which is a member of the As- 
sociation. 

“Resolutions submitted by member or- 
ganizations must include a certification by 
the secretary or clerk of such organization 
that, in accordance with the by-laws or pro- 
cedures of the organization, such resolution 
is offered by and in the name of the organ- 
ization. Resolutions presented by petitions 
as aforesaid shall state the name of the 
church or fellowship to which the pro- 
ponents belong and shail include a certifi- 
cation from the secretary or clerk of the 
organization that the proponents are mem- 
bers in good standing.” 


ration. He began his higher education in 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine. Then he 
went to the Meadville Theological School, 
Meadville, Pa., and there received, in 1904, 
the degree of bachelor of divinity. He con- 
tinued his studies in the Harvard Divinity 
School, distingushing himself as a devoted 
student. 

In the next few years he had wide ex- 
perience. He was ordained in Lawrence, 
Kan., in October, 1905, and then had four 
short pastorates in Ora, Kan.; Gouvenor, 
N.Y.; Hubbardston, and Stoneham, Mass. In 
November, 1911, he married Miss Stella 
Farmer, who had the qualities needed as a 
minister’s wife and unusual musical ability. 

In 1915 he was called to the First Parish 
Church in Ashby, Mass., ‘where he began 
what proved to be his major life work. There 
he continued his ministry 31 years. He ap- 
plied his scholarship to his preaching and 
was a devoted pastor, winning and holding 
the confidence and love of his people. 

Retiring as minister emeritus in 1946, he 
returned to the scenes of his boyhood in 
Surry, but soon made a new home in Ells- 
worth, a few miles away. There he was a 
faithful member of the congregation of the 
Unitarian church and his wife accepted the 
position of organist. 

After 10 years of serene life, he died in 
October, 1956, at the age of 84. He has 
carried forward the high tradition of the 
ministry of liberal religion, and will be long 
remembered by those who knew and loved 

—H.H.S. 


UNITARIANS ON THE AIR 


Sunday 

Iowa, Burlington, KBUR (1340) 10:00 
a.m. 

La., New Orleans, WTPS (940) 10:30 
a.m. 


Mass., Northfield, Bernardston, WHAI 
(1240) 11:00 a.m. 


Minn., Duluth, WEBC (560) 10:00 a.m. 
Neb., Omaha, KOWH (660) 9:15 a.m. 
Wis., Madison, WIBA (1310) 10:00 a.m. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


DEDICATION OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WING FULFILLS 
33-YEAR-OLD DREAM FOR CHURCH AT wee) OHIO 


The First Unitarian Church, Toledo, 
Ohio, has added its name to the list of con- 
gregations participating in the physical 
growth of the denomination by adding a 
two-story, 9,000 square-foot educational 
wing to its church. 

The wing was dedicated November 18. 
The dedication service was held in the 
sanctuary, with the keys being turned over 
to Robert D. Lightner, president of the 
board of trustees. 

The sermon .of dedication was by Rev. 
Richard B. Gibbs, director of the depart- 
ment of church extension of the AUA, who 
emphasized the growth of the denomination 
past the milestone of 100,000 members and 
the phenomenal percentage gains. He said 
that the “real frontier” of religious liberal- 
ism is each generation of young people and 
challenged Unitarians to answer “the big 
questions” which youths feel are so cften 
avoided when they are posed to adults. 

The completion of the new wing is the 
fulfillment of a 33-year-old dream. When 
the church was built in 1923, the basement 
of the wing was roofed temporarily, pending 
the time when it could be completed. In 
the 13 years from 1941 to 1954, church 
school attendance increased 900 per cent 
and demand for space became imperative. 

Under the leadership of Rev. Arthur W. 
Olsen, minister, the church purchased a 
residence next door, providing the space for 
the school. When a second residence on the 
other side of the church became available, 
it was added to the property to provide a 
parking lot site. The decision was made to 
build, even though funds were inadequate 
for the new structure. 

Architecturally, the wing matches the 
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Photo by. Tom Prank ‘lin-Hunter, 


The Charlotte News 


FIRE DAMAGE SURVEYED: Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Cahill, minister, surveys the results 
of a fire which recently did several thousand 
dollars damage to the interior of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Charlotte, N.C. Beneath 
broken window panes, he inspects charred 
records, files, and equipment. 
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older structure, which is colonial in style. 
The addition provides 18 classrooms and 


two assembly rooms. Equipment is func- 
tional, with contour chairs, trapezoidal 
tables, and other furniture scaled to size 
for pupils from nursery to high school age; 
it was selected after consultation with Dr. 
Robert A. Boyd, research physicist, origina- 
tor of “the classroom’ of tomorrow,” at the 
University of Michigan. 

The Toledo church was founded in 1860. 
It is a downtown church and, as the only 
Unitarian church in northwestern Ohio, 
draws its congregation from a widespread 
area. It has 750 members, with Sunday con- 
gregations averaging 350. There are about 
300 children in the church school. 

The total investment in the expansion 
program is approximately $250,000. The 
congregation has raised about $115,000. 
Part of the remainder is pledged. 


FIRE DAMAGES CHURCH 


On the eve of the fifth anniversary of 
the completion of the present building, fire 
broke out in the Unitarian Church of Char- 
lotte, N.C., causing several thousand dol- 
lars damage to the interior of the church. 

The fire started in the church office at 
2:30 a.m., probably as the result of a de- 
fective flue. The office was destroyed, and 
the fire had reached a corner of the audi- 
torium when the fire department arrived 
and saved the structure. Most of the damage 
was caused by heat and smoke, which 
cracked windows and scorched walls and 
furnishings. 

It appeared the damage would be coy- 
ered by insurance. 

Services in the church building continued 
without interruption despite the fire. On 
the Sunday following the fire, Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Cahill, on the anniversary of his 
fifth year with the church, gave an annual 
evaluation of the church’s situation in a 
sermon, “Where Do We Stand?” The church 
canceled church school sessions until use of 
a house was offered pending reconstruction. 


CLC FORMED IN FLORIDA 


Unitarians and Universalists joined ranks 
at a fall conference in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
where the machinery for a Florida Confer- 
ence of Liberal Churches was set in mo- 
tion. 

Delegates from four churches and 14 fel- 
lowships of the Universalist and Unitarian 
denominations in Florida met to discuss 
ways and means of extending and strength- 
ening liberal religion in the state and to set 
up an FCLC constitution. Officers were 
elected and a social action program was 
adopted. 

A social action committee was estab- 
lished and member organizations were 
urged to appoint representatives to it. The 
FCLC passed resolutions enabling social ac- 
tion but guarding the membership against 
irresponsible action by the social action 
committee, condemning compulsory ‘segre- 
gation, and advocating that the new Florida 
state constitution conform with the United 
States Constitution on matters of segre- 
gation. 

A resolution concerning religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools was tabled for 
presentation at the next meeting in Feb- 
ruary or March. 

A committee was formed to study the 
possibility of a scholarship fund for needy 
Unitarian ministerial students. 

Members of the FCLC include churches 
and fellowships in Miami, Tampa, Jackson- 
ville, Tarpon Springs, St. Petersburg, Talla- 
hassee, and Gainesville. 


TAX RULE AFFECTS TEACHERS 

Church school teachers may be affected 
by a recent income-tax ruling concerning 
the deductibility of expenses incurred in 
performing voluntary services for religious, 
educational, and charitable organizations. 

The ruling (Revenue Ruling 56-508, 
1956-42 Internal Revenue Bulletin 8), 
though related to Red Cross workers, ap- 
pears equally applicable to Sunday school 
teachers. 

The ruling holds that the unreimbursed 
expenses incurred in such activities may be 
deducted for federal income tax purposes, 
including the cost of transportation to and 
from the place where the service is per- 
formed. 


$900,000 IN LEGACIES 


The Unitarian Church of All Souls, 
New York, is the recipient of legacies 
which total more than $900,000, Ray- 
mond S. Fanning, president of the board 
of trustees, planned to announce at the 
annual meeting scheduled January 15. 


During the current church year, lega- 
cies were received from the wills of 
Louise Emily von Bernuth, Carrie von 
Bernuth Foot, Marian B. Eckstrom, 
Maud Perry Mills and Alice K. Neale. 
They were added to the endowment fund 
of the church. 

Rey. Walter Donald Kring, minister, 
said the gifts would permit extension of 
the church’s work in the community. 


He also paid honor to the years of 
devotion of the Rev. Laurence I. Neale, 
“whose great love for the church so en- 
thused his friends that they remembered 
the church with their financial resources.” 
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20 FELLOWSHIPS MAY FORM 


Twenty new fellowships may be organized 
following a whirlwind tour of one-night 
stands that took Munroe Husbands, Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association fellowship direc- 
tor, 5000 miles and into 32 communities. 

Mr. Husbands returned from his fall field 
trip noting that he found increased pressure 
of orthodoxy and a new “nationalism” 
among religious liberals making fellowship 
organization and functioning more difficult. 

Encouraging first meetings were reported 
in Kingston and Kitchener, Ont.; Port Huron 
and Big Rapids, Mich.; Janesville, Wis., and 
La Crosse, Wis., where a new start is being 
made; Albert Lea, Minn.; Fort Dodge, 
Iowa; Manhattan, Kan., and Topeka, Kan., 
where a small fellowship existed from 1949 
to 1955; Lebanon, Mo., and Ellenville, N.Y. 
A new Liberal Religious Youth group is be- 
ing formed by students at De Pauw Uni- 
versity, New Castle, Ind. 

Pressure of orthdoxy was blamed by Mr. 
Husbands for a light turnout of eight per- 
sons for a meeting at Manitowoc, Wis. He 
said he learned that a dentist interested in 
forming a fellowship had been branded as 
an atheist and that his dental practice had 
been affected. The Manitowoc group may 
join forces with a number of enthusiastic 
persons at nearby Sheboygan, Wis., to form 
a fellowship. ; 

Mr. Husbands also reported that in some 
of the established groups he visited, he 
found symptoms of a new “nationalism”’—a 
tendency of representatives of as many as 
four liberal denominations to be more loyal 
to their own groups than to their Unitarian 
fellowship and its future. Such split loyal- 
ties, he said, make operation of a fellowship 
difficult. 

Mr. Husbands visited 12 communities 
where affiliated fellowships are functioning. 
He reported “encouraging progress” at 
Plattsburg, N.Y.; London, Ont.; Midland, 
Mich.; Green Bay, Wis.; Bloomington, Ind.; 
Yellow Springs, Ohio; Wheeling, W. Va.; 
State College, Pa., and Carbondale, Ill. 

At Carbondale, the fellowship recently 
purchased from the city for $15,303 a for- 
mer public library, which it expects to 
occupy March 1. Originally it was built as 
a church by Episcopalians but never was 
used by them. The fellowship had planned 
to buy a house, but found when the time 
drew near to close the purchase that it had 
outgrown the building. 


- MEXICAN BENEFIT AIDS INSANE 


The Unitarian Fellowship of Mexico, in 
Mexico City, recently sponsored a benefit 
concert to raise funds to offer winter clo- 
thing to the Women’s Observation Pavillion 
of the Insane Asylum (La Castaneda, Mix- 
coac). 

The concert was presented by the St. 
Cecilia Chorus, the only women’s chorus in 
Mexico. 

“The Women’s Observation Pavillion is 
under the supervision of Dr. Agustin Caso. 
With the 200 women at the present time at 
the Pavillion, a remarkable amount has been 
effected through the efforts of Dr. Caso and 
a group of students from his neuroanatomy 
class at the National School of Medicine. 
The Unitarian fellowship through the bene- 
fit concert is aiding particularly those wom- 
_ en almost ready to return to normal life. 


NEW GARDEN ENHANCES BEAUTY OF CHURCH: At the 


First Unitarian Church, 


es 


Pittsburgh, Pa., the Bradley memorial garden (above) recently was completed. It was built 
and planted under direction of the internationally famous landscape architect, Ralph 
Griswold, designer of Pittsburgh’s Point Park and landscape architect for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Agora of ancient Greece and the American military cemetery at Anzio. The 
garden is a gift of Mrs. Jennie B. Roessing in memory of her father, John Bradley, a 
church trustee at the beginning of the century, and her mother. 


TEN CHURCHES HAIL SCIENCE 


In recognition of the 123rd annual meet- 
ing of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in New York the 
last week in December, 10 Unitarian 
churches in the New York metropolitan 
area observed “Religion and Science Sun- 
day” on December 30. 

Ministers in their sermons focused on the 
cordial relations and lack of conflict be- 
tween liberal religion and science. 

Churches taking part in the observance 
were the Community Church, Manhattan: 
Unitarian Church of All Souls, Manhattan; 
the First Unitarian Church, Flushing; Hol- 
lis Unitarian Church, Queens; Unitarian 
Church of Staten Island; the First Unitarian 
Church, Yonkers; North Shore Unitarian 
Society, Plandome; Unity Church, Mont- 
clair, N.J.; First Unitarian Society, Plain- 
field, N.J., and the First Unitarian Church, 
Trenton, N.J. 


AIM TO BECOME CHURCH 


First steps toward becoming a church 
have been taken by the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship in Warren, Ohio. 

The fellowship recently voted to engage 
Robert A. Schade to occupy its pulpit 
each Sunday, to hold its services Sunday 
mornings rather than evenings, and to estab- 
lish a Sunday school. The group also plans 
an advertising campaign to attract religious 
independents and potential liberals. 

Mr. Schade began his ministry at the 
fellowship last month. He continues his 
regular employment as a foreman at Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation. 

The fellowship is meeting in a YMCA, 
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‘LITTLE CHURCH’ ON TELEVISION 


The children’s service at “The Little | 
Church,” a model of the First Parish (Uni- 
tarian) Church of Milton, Mass., was tele- 
cast nationwide recently on NBC’s “Wide, 
Wide World” program. 

The Milton service was part of the hour 
and a half program during which Dave 
Garroway, commentator, took his television 
audience to religious services in various 
parts of the country. 

The service in “The Little Church” 
opened with the candle-lighters and leaders 
singing a hymn. A hymn of thanksgiving 
and a candle-lighting ceremony followed. 

Judy Perry, one of the members of the 
church school, read the parable of the Good 
Samaritan from the scriptures and the entire 
group sang the “Doxology.” Robert Gray 
led the congregation in prayer, after which 
the group recited “The Lord’s Prayer.” In 
closing, the children sang the hymn, “Come 
You Thankful People, Come.” 

The children spent six hours in rehearsal 
the Saturday before the service and both 
TV technicians and parents agreed that the 
intensive work paid off. The entire service 
was conducted without hesitation or a mis- 
step. 


GOAL TOPPED BY $10,000 


The Peoples Church of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has overshot its $60,000 building 
campaign goal by $10,000. 

With an expenditure of only $32, the 
church raised more than $70,000 to build 
a school building. Church members directed 
the campaign without professional help. The 
only expenditure of the campaign was for 
purchase of weekly pledge envelopes. 
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NEWS OF THE LAITY 


DR. MARTHA MAY ELIOT NAMED TO HEAD DEPARTMENT 
OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Dr. Martha May Eliot, who recently re- 
signed as chief of the U.S. Children’s Bu- 
reau, has become professor and head of the 
department of maternal and child health in 
the Harvard University School of Public 
Health. 

Announcement of the appointment was 
made recently by Dr. John C. Snyder, dean 
of the school. Dr. Eliot began her new du- 
ties January 1. 

She will succeed Dr. Harold Coe Stuart 
as head of the department. As professor 


she will join anthropologist Cora DuBois 
and astronomer Cecelia Payne-Gaposchkin, 
also a Unitarian, 


in the select group of 
women with full pro- 
fessorships at Har- 
vard. 

Dr. Eliot was born 
in Dorchester in 
1891, daughter of a 
Unitarian clergyman. 
She is a sister of Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, 


president -of the 
American Unitarian 
Association. 


She attended Rad- 
cliffe College, with a 
year at Bryn Mawr, 
and is a former trus- 
tee of Radcliffe. She was graduated from 
Johns Hopkins in 1918 and was a house 
officer at Peter Bent Brigham, St. Louis Chil- 
dren’s, and Massachusetts General hospitals. 

She joined the staff of the Yale Uni- 
versity Medical School in 1921 and con- 
tinued her association there until 1950. 

Her interest in the prevention of illness 
in children through community health pro- 
grams led Dr. Eliot to her first federal 
health post as director of the division of 
maternal and child health of the U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. A veteran of 30 years with 
the Children’s Bureau, she has been its head 
since July 1951. 

As chief medical consultant to the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund in 1947, Dr. Eliot made one of the 
first surveys of the health and welfare needs 
of children in many war-torn countries. 

She has been leading American repre- 
sentative on United Nations and World 
Health Organization committees dealing 
with the welfare of mothers and children. 


LRY SUPPORT PLEASES NAACP 


Notification that Liberal Religious Youth, 
Inc., officially has endorsed the program of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People recently was 
hailed by the NAACP’s youth secretary, 
Herbert L. Wright, who said the action 
marks the first time a national youth or- 
ganization has taken such a step. 

In a resolution adopted at a meeting 
held last June, the LRY declared NAACP 
goals to be in agreement with LRY prin- 


ciples. The LRY further resolved to be- 
come a “cooperating member” of the 
NAACP. 
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CHRISTMAS IN ORIENTAL TONES: 


As part of a “Holiday House” experiment 
sponsored by the Women’s Alliance of the 
First Unitarian Society of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, a Japanese curio shop set up an ori- 
ental corner display. The Alliance, in the 
fund-raising event, persuaded the stores and 
decorators to set up Christmas displays to 
encourage patrons to try new Christmas 
ideas on mantles, doors, and table settings 
in the rooms of a fine old mansion procured 
for the occasion. The event drew much news- 
paper and radio publicity, was pictured three 
times on TV, brought 643 people to “Holi- 
day House,” and earned $400 for the Alli- 
ance. 


20 YEARS OF FLIGHT ENDED 


After twenty years of dodging tyranny 
and wrestling poverty, the San Yon Pan 
family has arrived in Long Beach, Cal., 
under the sponsorship of the Laymen’s 
League of the Unitarian Church of Long 
Beach. 

Laitschen, Irma, and their sons reached 
the United States as refugees after fleeing 
from Germany to Czechoslovakia, Ro- 
mania, and northern Italy. Eight years ago 
the family made application to come to 
the United States. More than 20 agencies 
became handlers of their pleas. The Long 
Beach Laymen’s League took a bold step 
and brought the four directly across the 
ocean. 

The Laymen’s League chapter of the Long 
Beach church received the appeal indirectly 
from the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, requesting sponsorship for the 
family. Immediate action was needed be- 
cause the Refugee Relief Act expires this 
year. 

Sponsorship implies a job awaiting the 
refugee on arrival here. In most cases this 
provision is impossible because a job can’t 
be reserved for a man a year in advance. 
Some of the agencies, however, recognized 


this and detoured the letter of law to make 
it work. 

The Laymen’s League chapter obtained 
the church body’s approval and accepted 
the members of the San Yon Pan family. 
Now it is looking for jobs for three mem- 
bers of the family and funds to den 
them until jobs are obtained. 

Laitschen San Yon Pan is a_ six-foot 
Chinese who can’t speak English but who 
can speak five other languages. His father 
was Chinese, his mother German, and he 
was born in England. Irma, his wife, had 
German parents. The couple met and mar- 
ried in Berlin. One of their sons was born 
in Berlin, the other in northern Italy. 


$1,000 GIVEN TO LEAGUE FUND 


A $1,000 gift from a member of the 
scholarship committee has increased the 
Laymen’s League scholarship fund to $3,200 
in a campaign to make the annual award 
more significant. 

In addition to the gift, Livingston Steb- 
bins, a member of the league’s Cambridge, 
Mass., chapter, also promised to match 25 
per cent of all monies raised for the purpose’ 
prior to next December 31. 

The scholarship committee hopes to in- 
crease the fund’s capital to $10,000 to im- 
plement a hope expressed at the league’s 
annual meeting last May that the award 
be increased from $100 to $500 a year. 

The award, first authorized in 1953, is 
made to encourage promising students in 
Unitarian ministerial schools. Members of 
the committee, in addition to Mr. Stebbins, 
are A. Russell Mack, chairman; Donald H. 
Fenn, and Joseph L. Richards. 


EDE URGES GENEROUS AID 


A generous response to the appeal to 
help Hungarians in their struggle for 
freedom was urged by the Rt. Hon. J. 
Chueter Ede, CH, MP, president of the 
International Association for Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom, as 
he left for England after a six-weeks visit 
to the United States and Canada. 


Shortly before boarding a plane, Mr. 
Ede wrote the following message to 
Unitarians on this continent: 


“In an age when too many believed the 
historic aspiration for the freedom of the 
human soul had been stilled, the pro- 
longed heroism of the Hungarian people 
has lighted a new torch of hope in the 
world. This obstinate defiance of material- 
ism in its most brutal manifestations is 
a triumph for the spiritual forces in man’s 
affairs worthy to rank with the greatest 
victories of past ages. 


“To Hungarian Unitarians we of the 
West owe our own enlightenment, for in 
their country our liberal faith was 
shielded, nourished and passed on to our 
ancestors in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Not merely the fellowship of today but 
gratitude for the crusading loyalty of 
earlier times will unite to evoke from 
each of us such a generous response to 
the appeal to help our brethren in their 
struggle as shall show our admiration and 
respect for those who have proved them 
selves the fitting present-day descendants - 
of those who kept the faith so pure of | 
old.” 
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HONORS TO UNITARIANS 


@® Dan A. Williams, director of the Des 
Moines, Iowa, public libraries, has been 
elected president of the Iowa Library As- 
sociation. Mr. Williams is a trustee of the 
Des Moines Unitarian church and chairman 
of the pulpit committee to select a new 
minister. He recently was elected to the 
board of trustees of the Iowa Unitarian As- 
sociation. 


@ Dr. Edward P. Small, associate radiolo- 
gist, Detroit Osteopathic Hospital, and mem- 
ber of the Unitarian-Universalist Church of 
Our Father, Detroit, Mich., recently was 
elected president of the American Osteo- 
pathic College of Radiology. 


© Kenneth McDougall of Wellesley, Mass., 
executive manager of the Savings Bank As- 
sociation of Massachusetts, recently was 
elected president of the State Association 
section of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Mr. McDougall recently completed a 
five-year term as chairman of the business 
committee of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 


GAIN IN UNITARIAN STUDENTS 


Registration of Universalists and Uni- 
tarians in colleges in New Hampshire has 
jumped 20 per cent, the college centers 
committee of the New Hampshire Unitarian 
Association reported. 

A year ago there were 137 Universalist 
and Unitarian students; now there are 164 
at the six New Hampshire colleges can- 
vassed. 

Active Channing-Murray groups at the 
University of New Hampshire and Keene 
Teachers College are meeting regularly, and 
an increasing number of Dartmouth stu- 
dents are participating in bi-weekly activi- 
ties of the Unitarian fellowship at Han- 
over, which was formed last fall. Colby 
Junior College occasionally has Unitarian 
ministers at its chapel services. 

Rey. William Rice, minister, Unitarian 
Society of Wellesley Hills, Mass., recently 
visited two of the New Hampshire campuses 
as a Billings fund lecturer sponsored by the 
American Unitarian Association and by 
Unitarian groups at Keene and the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire. This month he will 
conduct a chapel service at Colby Junior 
College and deliver a lecture at Dartmouth. 

The numbers of Unitarian students at the 
six colleges: 

Colby Junior college 19 

Dartmouth College 67 

Keene Teachers College 21 

New England College 2 

Plymouth Teachers College 2 

University of New Hampshire 53 


SCHWEITZER AIDS CHURCH 


A new Protestant church has been estab- 
lished in the village of Uetendorf, Switzer- 
land, through the aid of Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, who provided the organ for the 
church, and William Maul Measey, an 
American living in the area who provided 
money for construction of the building. 

Dr. Schweitzer sent a telegram from his 
hospital at Lambarene, Africa, expressing 
good wishes and promising to give a recital 

on the organ during one of his next visits 
to Europe. 


NEW ESSEX HALL PLANNED. ~ 


English Unitarians have announced plans 
for building a new headquarters, the new 
Essex Hall. 

Plans for the building have been approved 
by the London County Council and work 
on the site will commence this month. A 
ceremony for laying the foundation stone 
is planned early in the spring. The building 
is to be completed within a year and a half. 

The original fund of £50,000 has proved 
insufficient and between £10,000 and 
£15,000 will be needed to complete the 
building. 


FELLOWSHIP TO BUY HOUSE 


Hopes of a permanent home have stirred 
Asheville, N.C., Unitarians to action. Mem- 
bers of the Unitarian Fellowship of Ashe- 
ville recently voted to canvass for funds 
for the down payment and other fees nec- 
essary for the purchase and temporary 
maintenance of a house at 120 Vermont 
Street. They planned to raise $15,000. 


MEMBERSHIP SOARS: North Shore Uni- 
tarian Church, Highland Park, Ill., which 
last spring acquired its 65th “member unit” 
to qualify for church status and engaged a 
minister, Rev. Russell R. Bletzer, increased 
its membership by 24 within three months 
last fall. 


BEACON BOOK TO GO TO ENGLAND: 
The Carnegie Book Shelf Project, which has 
undertaken to provide important American 
publications for an American bookshelf in 
English libraries, recently chose to dis- 
tribute 250 copies of Henry Steele Com- 
mager’s Theodore Parker: Yankee Crusader, 
published by Beacon Press. 


ON THEIR TOES: The First Unitarian 
Church at New Bedford, Mass., is conduct- 
ing its second successful year of experi- 
mental ballet. Ballet classes first were of- 
fered to the public in October, 1955, starting 
with 65 pupils ranging in age from 5 up. 
Above, Emily Grinnell (left) and Christine 
Edwards practice with their teacher, Miss 
Marjorie Medland of the Alicia Langford 
School of Ballet, Boston. 
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FELLOWSHIP BUYS HOME 


The Unitarian Fellowship of Baton 
Rouge, La., has arranged the purchase of 
property for its center after being without 
an adequate meeting place for months. 

Meeting last fall in temporary quarters 
offered by the American Friends Service 
Committee after the group was asked to 
leave the YWCA, the fellowship located 
and voted to buy a nine-room house. Zoning 
commission and financial requirements de- 
layed the purchase until November. A dedi- 
cation service was held in early December. 

The YWCA, where the group had met 
four years, requested the fellowship to leave 
in order “to keep a separate identification 
from any particular denomination and due 
to other YWCA activities.” 


PHILLIPS ENDECOTT OSGOOD 


Dr. Phillips Endecott Osgood, who had 
been rector of St. Mark’s Church, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and Emmanuel Church, Bos- 
ton, and minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Orange, N.J., died November 6 
at Orange. 

A native of North Attleboro, Mass., he 
was deposed in 1945 as an Episcopal rector 
at his own request, and in 1947 became 
minister of the Unitarian church at Orange, 
where he occupied the pulpit seven years. 

Dr. Osgood at one time was president of 
the Episcopal General Assembly. He also 
is noted as the author of religious dramas. 


Dr. Osgood was gifted in several ways: a 
strong, sweet, lovable personality, so pro- 
nounced that he radiated friendliness wher- 
ever he went. In a company of people 
one felt his presence even before sighting 
him, There was no trace of “high hat-ism” 
about him. He had the gift for liking peo- 
ple, and somehow made the gift infectious. 

He was a painter of real skill. His colors 
revealed the impulsive generosities of his 
own nature. He had no patience with half- 
heartedness. His reds were red; his greens 
were green. His pictures dazzled the eye, 
and most eyes were thankful to be dazzled. 

He was full of laughter. Thé funniest 
and cleanest story in your collection was 
very likely one that he had told you. 

His literary and oratorical power was 
conspicuous. Fortunately it is preserved 
for us in his sermons and books. 

In religious matters his mind was nat- 
urally open, charitable, and honest. To 
deserve the name, religion must be (to him) 
first, a personal matter, cherished in utter 
sincerity. God is never deceived. Second, 
it must be free to change and grow. Re- 
ligion is man’s self-adjustment to Reality; 
since man’s idea of Reality is constantly 
changing, his religion must keep abreast 
or sink into innocuous desuetude. 

He never yielded to the temptation to 
make sharp distinctions between human and 
divine, sacred and secular, time and eter- 
nity. There may be a shifting battle-front 
between known and unknown, but the 
idea that unknown is sacred until it be- 
comes known and exchanges sanctity for 
secularity was nonsense to him. Tennyson’s 
flower in the crannied wall was as holy 
to him as God’s left eyebrow. 

He had a clear mind and a right spirit, 
and helped to clarify and correct other 
minds and spirits. —C.E.P. 
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LIBERALS MEET IN CHICAGO 


The fall institute of the Chicago Area 
Conference oi Keiigious Liberals was held 
Decemver 8 in toe first Unitarian Church, 
Ciirvago, dl, 

busuuiug Church membership and meet- 
ing ie Cuurcis sOciai and denominational 
appear respousioliues Were tne suojects con- 
Siuered, 

leauers for the session on meeting the 
sociai responsibilities of the church included 
Rev. David H. Cole, First Universalist 
Church, Chicago, and Dr. Leslie T. Pen- 
ningion, First Unitarian Church, Chicago. 
bernard Heinricn, third Unitarian Church, 
anu ixev. Joun S. MacPhee, executive mun- 
ister, Midwesiern Universalist Conference, 
led ine sessions on the Unitarian and Uni- 
veralist Appeal. Leaders tor the session on 
bulluing church membership were Mrs. 
Maicom §S. Knowles, First Unitarian 
Church, Evanston, and H. Talbot Pearson, 
execulive director, Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, Boston. 


A world of crises 
(Continued from page 6) 


ted a U.N. mission into Hungary to report 
to the world what is happening in that un- 
happy land? 

lt will be a sad day for the U.N. if it ap- 
pears that it can enforce justice only upon 
democracies and that the Soviet Union can 
dety its decisions with impunity. 

The U.N. must not take “No” for an 
answer, It should send a mission of known 
and respected world personalities to Hun- 
gary, whether the Soviets agree to admit 
them or not. Let them, unarmed, go to the 
frontier and proceed at once across into 
Hungary and let's see what the Soviets will 
do. If they continue to defy the U.N., then 
should not economic sanctions and all 
Other possible measures of disapproval, 
short of war, be brought to bear? 

In the meantime we have all but forgot- 
ten the mortal conflict raging in Algeria, 
the insolent and high-handed manner in 
which the French betrayed the Moroccan 
government and apprehended the Algerian 
leaders on their way to a conference on a 
possible settlement in Tunisia. We have 
forgotten that France is fighting with Amer- 
ican arms and helicopters, given originally 
for the defense of France, not for the en- 
slavement.of the Algerians. In Algeria a 
‘brave people struggles for independence 
from foreign rule, too. The slaughter goes 
on, week after week and month after month. 
The question is now on the U.N. Assembly’s 
agenda. Let the U.N. act at once for an 
armistice and set the stage for a negotiated 
settlement. Here is another area where a 
U.N. mission, and perhaps a police force, 
too, is urgently needed. If the Soviets ad- 
mit the U.N. to a definitive role in Hun- 
gary, the French are more likely to do the 
same for Algeria. 

But, while our eyes have been turned anx- 
iously overseas, nasty things have been hap- 
pening in the South. The gallant Negroes 
in Montgomery, Ala., are desperate. The 
Supreme Court finally has decided that 
segregation. on Montgomery busses is il- 
legal. But Montgomery has made no move 
to end segregation. The busses continue 
segregated, and the Negro boycott continues. 
Legal action, however, has outlawed the 
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Montgomery strikers’ alternate transporta- 
tion system made up of car pools. The re- 
sult is that most of the Negro Americans of 
Montgomery are walking to their work and 
home again afterwards. 

How long will Montgomery’s defiance of 
the laws of decency, of human equality, of 
Judeo-Christian brotherhood, and of the 
United States of America and its Constitu- 
tion go on, and how much longer will the 
conscience of America remain silent? 

Yes, this world of ours is bewilderingly 
full of crises. But each crisis is an oppor- 
tunity for a major social advance, if we as 
individuals and as a nation will rise to the 
occasion and meet the challenge. 

D.H. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Announces Centennial Year 
Scholarship Provisions 


1. The Thomas F. Peterson Foun- 
dation Scholarships. six $500.00 
cash awards. 

2. The Trustees Scholarships. two 
free tuition scholarships for students of ex- 
ceptional promise in their first year. 
Tuition Allowance Scholar- 
ships. $250.00 annually to all worthy 
and needy students reducing tuition charges 
to $75.00 per semester. 


The Michigan Convention 


Scholarship. An onnval $300.00 award 
in cash, preferably to a Michigan student. 


The New York A.U.W. Schol- 


arship. $125.00 awarded annvally to o 
woman student in religious education, pref- 
erably from New York State. 

The McClevey Prizes. Six $100.00 
prizes awarded annually. Available to un- 
dergraduvate pre-enrollees at St. Lawrence. 
The St. Lawrence University 
Scholarships. Up to $400.00 annvally 


for worthy undergraduate pre-enrollees as 
tuition allowance. 


Certain other denominational 
scholarship funds are avail- 
able to candidates for the 
Universalist ministry studying 
at St. Lawrence or Crane 
Theological School. 


Direct inquiries to Dean Angus H. Mac- 
Lean or to Dr. Max A. Kapp, Registrar, 
Canton, New York. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 


California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work and 
needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service training emphasizes 
counselling, educational and community 
leadership. 


For information and _ catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


Divine guidance 
(Continued from page 12) 


the heavens, then to our fellow men and 
say, “To every person who might influence 
us for good or evil, ‘Lead us not into temp- 
tation, but deliver us from evil,’ help us to 
do through moments of blindness what in 
moments of insight we see to be right. 
Bring home to our unwilling thoughts the 
truth that the triumph of righteousness on 
earth depends in part on us. Encourage us 
to make the common welfare our highest 
aim and guide us to cherished truth and 
beauty in all the institutions which make 
life noble.” 


Wisdom born of experience 

My third answer as to what merits the 
name “divine” and guides us in the way 
we should go is that we have resources of 
wisdom born of experience. We have the 
reservoir of all the saving graces built up 
in our society through the years, but mostly 
within ourselves from our own experiences. 
Partly it is books, partly law, partly moral 
consciousness, partly in the way we have 
learned to adjust as we have gone along. 
There is so much of goodness piled up in 
our past that we should have no trouble 
rounding it out to a completer and nobler 
whole. 

Wordsworth in his poem “The Prelude” 
expressed my idea when he said: 

“How strange that all 
The terrors, pains, and early miseries, 
Regrets, vexations, lassitudes interfused 
Within my mind, should e’er have borne 
a part 

And that a needful part in making up 
The calm existence which is mine when ] 
Am worthy of myself.” 

Such experiences I submit constitute di- 
vine guidance. As one matures and adjusts 
he finds that even though his little world is 
wrecked, he can go on living and find new 
roads to contentment and achievement. In 
that way a humanist well can believe that 
God does take care of him. 


The Meadville Theological School, 
University of Chicago, is a member 
institution of the Federated Theo- 
logical Schools of the University of 
Chicago. It is an independent 
school of theology with a continu- 
ous Unitarian history from its 
founding in 1844. The Meadville 
Theological School offers, through 
a faculty of thirty-four, a full pro- 
gram of ministerial preparation and 
scholarly research leading to the 
degrees of B.D., M.A. and Ph.D. 
To students who qualify for ad- 
mission, who maintain a good 
standard of academic achievement, 
and who have need of financial 
support, liberal assistance is pro- 
vided. 


Address your inquiry to: 
Sidney E. Mead, President 


The Meadville Theological School 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue > 
Chicago 87, Illinois _ 
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Can religion surmount folklore? 
(Continued from page 8) 


that very fact, thought to be a more pious 
and better man than one who does not. 
People who react thus are certainly con- 
vinced that their beliefs are true and are 
honest folk. They will resist to the extreme 
anyone who calls their beliefs in question. 


Humans with mystical powers 


The folk everywhere are convinced of 
the existence of men and women with mys- 
tical powers. These may or may not be 
persons of high physical or mental attain- 
ments; they are often mere exceptions to 
the average—deformed, destitute, some- 
times half-mad. But they announce their 
messages with fanatical assurance and seem 
to the crowd to convey the truth as re- 
ceived from the higher powers. 

No one inquires as to how the truth 
came to them. Any close analysis of the 
machinery of so-called revelation is quite 
beyond the capacity or interest of those in 
the folklore stage. 

The same may be said of another magic 
source of knowledge, granted to seers, for- 
tune tellers, or ordinary people—the dream 
or vision. It is a common experience that 
in a half-waking state we often think with 
unusual clearness. There does seem to be a 
kind of free ranging of the mind unencum- 
bered by the cares or fatigues of the body. 
From this actual condition, it is an easy 
step to the faith that what we see in dreams 
is truest. 

Hence every effort is used to induce the 
dreaming state. Young men are sent off to 
the wilderness to fast and to await the 
vision they have been prepared to expect. 

Eventually they do have a dream. But 
it is always determined by their prepara- 
tion. No Hindu mystic has ever had a dream 
of a Christian heaven as no Zufii youth has 
ever dreamed of the great raven which 
appears to the Kwakiutl boy. 


Beliefs from seers and visions 


Many of the beliefs of the folk come from 
these two sources—the pronouncements of 
so-called seers and the induced visions which 
reinforce accepted notions. 

With all religions there is not only this 
body of belief which can be taken as funda- 
mental, but also a body of activity which 
is distinctly religious. A term ordinarily 
employed for this is ritual. I suppose that 
the main purpose of ritual is to perform 
certain acts that have significance in rela- 
tion either to the higher powers or to some 
high general principle. oe 

These ritualistic acts range from the sim- 
plest magic incantations, or dances, or 
manipulations of paraphernalia to move- 
ments that are more and more symbolic. 
The degree of change from the ritual that 
expects actual results to the ritual of sym- 
bolism or commemoration is shown in the 
amount of care. taken for verbal accuracy. 

Among the Navajo, for example, almost 
every kind of ritualistic act appears in a 
long ceremony extending over many days. 
Somewhere there will be a statement of the 
myth underlying the action of the ritual and 
such a statement of belief, or such a recita- 

‘tion of an event accepted by the group as 
true, forms a part of ritual in most great 


religions as well. 

The more primitive and the more the folk 
element is present, the more the ritual will 
appear to have actual efficacy. The public 
statement of creed and performance of bap- 
tism, communion, prayer, masses, religious 
dances, circumcision, the turning of prayer 
wheels, sacrifices, whether burnt offerings or 
Lenten austerities—all of these will be 
conceived in some groups as conferring 
tangible benefits on the participants, and 
in other groups as bringing one’s self in 
closer communion with higher powers. 

In still other groups they have become 
largely symbolic and lightly, if at all, con- 
nected with actual beliefs. The creed is re- 
cited because of the beauty of its words and 
its old associations. Even prayer is joined 
in without much realization of its meaning. 
One of the great problems of a religion 
that moves away from the traditional cer- 
tainties is the supplying of a common activ- 
ity for its members that will reflect its al- 
tered beliefs. 


Religion concerned with conduct 

Whether primitive or modern, religion 
always has concerned itself with conduct. 
Primitive and ancient religions are filled with 
strict regulations and prohibitions. The con- 
duct of life is filled with tabus. Certain 
things must not be done, and if they are 
done, mystical punishment of some kind will 
result. 

Many of these tabus are quite senseless, 
but even the most unreasonable tabu, if 
given the authority of religion, becomes 
sacred. Working on the seventh day, for a 
Jew, or on the first, for a Christian, is a 
good example. 

Tabus, when they are taken over by an 
organized religious group, well may begin 
to be spoken of as sins and as transgres- 
sions against the higher powers. Various 
religions define various things as sins. Some 
of these definitions are based upon common 
sense, refer to antisocial acts, and certainly 
would be disapproved by any higher powers 
who might wish to control the behavior of 
mankind, 

But many of them are quite illogical. 
Whether polygamy or dancing or card 
playing or birth control or attending Sun- 
day baseball or failure to attend church or 
the slaughter of a cow is a sin depends 
not upon the nature of the act, but upon 
one’s religious community. 

The assumption of most persons on the 
primitive or folk level is that if some author- 
ity—a book or a church council or a ruler 
of the church—declares the thing to be a 
sin, it is thereby a sin and no further ques- 
tions are to be asked. 


From tabu to ethics 

-As secular philosophers have dealt with 
questions of ethics and conduct, their think- 
ing has affected the religious concepts of 
good and evil, and there has been a tendency 
in the historic religions to move away from 
the simple attitude of tabu toward the more 
secular concept of the ethically good and 
ethically evil. But there are many remains 
in all the great religions of the ancient em- 
phasis on tabu. 

Perhaps the most important influence of 
this emphasis on tabu is the idea of future 
rewards and punishments. This has necessi- 
tated the building up and retention of a 
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large and complicated machinery of re- 
ligious dogma and has furnished a place 
for many centuries of doctrinal dispute and 
sectarian warfare. 

I have suggested only a few of the ways 
in which the traditional attitude studied by 
the folklorist has affected the religions of 
the world. The inertia of folk thought has 
been greatly added to by the establishment. 
of the authority of certain sacred books. 
and documents—Bibles, Nicene creeds, 
Korans, and Upanishads. These often cite 
some great authority whose words must 
command belief. 

There are, in addition, traditional au- 
thoritative statements, handed down by word 
of mouth or in separate works—Papal bulls, 
Confucian Analects and religious tracts. 
But the greatest force for traditionalism in 
religion is the sentimental appeal to the past, 
a longing for the certaintiés of the fore- 
fathers and for the comfort of their intel- 
lectual inertia. 


Religion must escape folklore 


To be significant for the future of man- 
kind, religion must get away from folklore, 
and its practitioners must work out their 
beliefs on the basis of evidence. For so im- 
portant an investigation, it seems clear that 
this evidence ought to be at least as con- 
vincing and as rigorously applied as that 
used by a banker deciding whether to ap- 
prove a loan, or an astronomer calculating 
the distance of a galaxy, or an historian 
examining the strategy of a battle. If this 
evidence leads them to believe in deity and 
future life and redemption, or if it leads 
them to deny all these things, religion must 
make room for such people. Its ritualistic 
acts must be made to commemorate beliefs 
honestly and laboriously worked out, and 
its code of conduct should be based upon 
the best lights available to those who have 
given the matter thought and study rather 
than on ancient folk tabus. 

The man who works in folklore has no 
partiality to the folk attitude. Practical life 
has moved away from folklore, and it will 
move farther and farther. It would be a 
great. pity if it were religion alone that 
remained handicapped by its past. 


The CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
of WESTON 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster 


This coeducational progressive college preparatory 
school seeks’'to make both life and learning -a 
creative process. Inter-racial, Inter-cultural. Non- 
sectarian. Stimulates constructive effort. Graduates 
in 45 colleges. Music, art, dramatics, shop. Self- 
government emphasis. Team and individual sports 
including skiing. One hundred fifty-acre country 
campus 10 miles west of Boston. Grades: Boarding 
9-12; Day 7-12. For catalog address: 


Registrar, Weston 93, Mass. 


WASHINGTON. D. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 16th and 
Harvard Sts. Minister. A. Powell Davies. D.D Sunday serv- 
ices, 11 a.m. School of Religion. 9:45 a.m Churen office 
open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples. Executive 
Director. Pt": eS 
a 
KING’S CHAPEL, founded in 1686. Rev. Joseph Barth, Min- 
ister. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister Emeritus. ‘Sunday service, 
11 A.M. Open daily 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. “All' are welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS—ARLINGTON. STREET CHURCH. opposite 
the Public Garden. Rey. Dana Mclean Greely, D.D., Min- 
ister; Rev. Arthur Tripp. Associate Minister; Mrs. Talbot 
Pearson. Director of Reli ous Education. Sunday Morning 
Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and Adult Group, 9:45 
a.m.; High School Age, 8:30 p.m.; College Age and Young 
Adults, 6:00 p.m. Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper Service, 
5:30 p.m.; Community Supper. 6:15 Forum, 7:45. 
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Western religious liberals 
(Continued from page 9) 


THE UNITARIAN PILGRIMAGE 
1957 


June 23-July 24 


By air from New York by Pan-American 
Airways and including travel in Eng- 
land, Holland, Germany, Switzerland 
and France. 


not in Christ or Moses or Buddha or 
Krishna or Mohammed or Lenin, but in 
the ability of their devotees to live side by 
side on a shrinking planet. 


Toynbee becomes eloquent ally 


Strangely enough, an old adversary has 
suddenly become an eloquent ally. We find 
Arnold Toynbee speaking our lines: 

“In the world in which we now find our- 
selves, the adherents of the different living 
religions ought to be readier to tolerate, 
respect, and revere one another’s religious 
heritages because, in our generation, there 
is not anyone alive who is effectively in a 
position to judge between his own religion 
and his neighbor’s. . . . If we do not feel 
that we ‘can afford to wait for Time to do 
its discriminating work, we are confessing 
to a lack of faith in the truth and value of 
the religion that happens to be ours. 

“On the other hand, if we do have faith 
in it, we shall have no fear that it will fail 
to play its full part in helping human souls 
to enter into communion with the presence 


In addition to sight-seeing, the party 
will have opportunity to meet and talk 
with leaders in liberal religion to view 
two of the Service Committee's work 
projects, to observe 


Liberalism in Action 
The tour is sponsored by the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
. 

and will be managed by 

BROWNELL TOURS 
in association with 
MANNING TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. 
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“The missions of the higher religions are 


Hotel Bellevue 


On Beacon Hill, Boston 
Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $6.50 up 


For complete itinerary and Tour details, 
write to 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Special offer to Register readers 


Two significant books for the price of one! 


FIRST -: A book of basic importance for Unitarians and other heretics (heretic 
is Greek meaning “able to choose”)... . 
THE WAY CALLED HERESY. By Henry Hallam Saunderson. 

Excellent presentation. . . . Highly recommended for its convincing argu- 
ment and provocative content.”—Library Journal. “Brilliantly written.”— 
Christian Herald. “Sympathetic toward the exerciser of free choice . . . a good 
outline of history. . . .”—Psychiatric Quarterly. “Rewarding.”—The Unitarian 
Christian. List price, $4 
SECOND: An incisive study of the character of Jesus. . . . 

HIS WORD WAS WITH POWER. By Henry Hallam Saunderson. 

A rich and vital book which is something more than another life of Christ. 
... The depth and the warmth of Dr. Saunderson’s spirituality and the rich- 
ness and fullness of his own devotion give the book a quality which should 
secure for it a wide reading and a ready welcome. . . .”—Religion in Life. 

List price, $3.50 


Fora limited time: purchasers of THE WAY CALLED HERESY will also 
receive a copy of HIS WORD WAS WITH POWER absolutely free, 


if you use this coupon. 


Beacon Press Bookshop 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


stand that this entitles me to an equal number of free copies of HIS WORD WAS 
WITH POWER. 
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Please send me .... copies of THE WAY CALLED HERESY by Saunderson. landers | 


not competitive; they are complementary. 
We ean: believe in our own religion without 
having to feel that it is the sole repository 
of truth. We can love it without having to 
feel that it is the sole means of salvation.” 

Those of us who dream of an onrushing 
day when all mankind will become even as 
we—American style religious liberals, that 
is—need to take this new Toynbee to heart. 
He is talking to us as well as to the other 


- fellows. 


Must have view that prepares 


For ourselves we must have a view of life 
—a religion—that sustains us and prepares 
us for living in the thorny world com- 
munity of which we are a part. But we 
must not assume that we can communicate 
our religious point of view to our world 
neighbors in convincing theological par- 
ticulars. 

We must, in fact, strip ourselves of the 
irrelevant belief that, for their own good, 
all men should accept our definition of what 
is rational. We must divest ourselves of the 
basically smug assumption that human 
progress and happiness are possible only in 
terms of our “realities.” 

There is in this strange, new world com- 
munity such a.thing as spiritual imperalism. 
It tempts us as it does others. Much of our 
thinking about a “unique” contribution is 
in terms of dispensing a special brand of 
religious wisdom. We have criticized our 
crusading Christian friends partly out of an- 
noyance that they were making more diffi- 
cult the ultimate conquest of our superior 
product. One of the most salutary results 
of my recent trip to the Middle East was 
to remove any illusions I might have had 
of “saving the natives” with American lib- 
eral religion. 

Our liberal religion is something that can 
help us become useful citizens of the world 
community, but it is not a mystique for 
the world as a whole any more than Billy 
Graham’s fundamentalism. 

Liberal religion is a source of inspiration 
through which we can make our modest 
contributions of love, justice, and _intelli- 
gence to the larger whole. But this source 
is meaningful to us because we are the 
kind of people we are and not because it is 
the only true insight available to enlight- 
ened human minds. 

Once this idea of limited domain has be- 
come real to us, and only then, will it be 
safe for us to plunge wholeheartedly into 
the rough and tumble of world community. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


Founded by Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale and based on the mottoes 


Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, 
Lend a hand. a 
Keep the Lend a Hand spirit 
alive by becoming a member of the 
Society. 
Rev. Harold G. Arnold, President 
Roland D. Grimm, Treasurer 
Mrs. Helen M. Merritt, Executive Sec’y. 
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Preparing to live 
(Continued from page 8) 


in the case of the Moslem countries, na- 

_ tions may be grouped in alliances and com- 
mon purposes on the basis of a common 
religion and the related similarities of cul- 
ture. 

And, although nations can command im- 
mediate and powerful partisanship from 
their peoples, the religious loyalties and 
prejudices go much deeper and are likely 
to last long after our national divisions are 
alleviated through an improved United Na- 
tions organization. 

I believe that the last obstacle to crumble 
in the evolution of one human common- 
wealth will be that of religion. This is a 
paradox worthy of the neo-orthodox. But 
that human institution embodying the high- 
est ideals and the finest traditions of human 
nobility, love, and self-sacrifice, is likely to 
be the last stronghold of human prejudice, 
pride, and self-righteousness. 

It is because of this conviction that I am 
convinced that the role of the liberal 
churches is unmatched in significance and 
urgency upon the human scene. For it is 
our message that there can be appreciation, 
acceptance, respect, and fellowship among 
those with deep-lying differences in reli- 
gious belief and worship—even that such 
differences need not separate people into 
isolated sects and denominations, but that 
such differences can enrich and enliven the 
religious communion within one religious 
community. 

Religious differences need not divide us, if 
those differences are appreciated as agen- 
cies of color, texture, and variety within 
the human family. Cultural pluralism and 
religious pluralism, properly conceived, can 
deepen our common ties if approached with 
the liberal spirit of appreciation and love. 

This is not to say that the liberals have 
completed their preparation for living in 
the world community. Indeed, such a 


Announcing the 


GALLUP PRIZE 


$100 will be given by 


Fountain Street Church 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


For the best anthem suitable 
for use in the liberal church. 


Texts will be supplied upon request. 


Duncan E. Littlefair, Minister 


Address inquiries to: 
Beverly R. Howerton, 
Director of Music 


50 voice mixed choir 
Four manual Skinner 


preparation never can be completed, the 
human scene being as vast as it is. For the 
exploration of humanity, both factually and 
emotionally, is the never-finished adventure 
and drama of the human life. 

But I do believe that in the free-mind 
principle, in our banishment of dogma, 
prejudice, and exclusiveness, in our ability 
to replace rejection with appreciation, we 
have a corrective for man’s deepest illness, 
religious pride and self-righteousness. And 
I think we should develop a prophetic sense 
and fervor on this theme. 

Having begun within the Christian tradi- 
tion, we can escape its limitations, and 
keeping the best of its idealism and spirit, 
move on to universality of affection and 
understanding, and a sense of unity in be- 
longing to all humanity. 


The task of the liberal church 


Here, then, is the task of the liberal 
church: to provide the factual education 
and the re-creation of our feelings, our 
sense of identity and belonging, until we 
are thinking, feeling citizens of one world. 
The worship and celebration in which we 
engage should be designed for the integra- 
tion and inspiration of our personalities, 
until the world of ideas and emotions, sym- 
bols and convictions in which we move is 
the world community. 

A member of our parish said to me, 
after several years of this emphasis and 
exploration in our fellowship, that she felt 
a change in the way she reacted to people. 
If a person from a “foreign” background 
confronted her on the street, she felt herself 
“go out” toward that person, she felt that 
he was “one” with her, as she had not be- 
fore. Instead of identifying only with those 
similar to her, in the ordinary sense, she 
was now feeling a sense of identity that 
penetrated beneath the superficial differ- 
ences of skin color, dress, and folkways. 

The earth must become our neighbor- 
hood, and the human race our in-group. 
Only religion is conceived to do this total 
task of personality cultivation and matura- 
tion, for only religion is concerned with 
the whole man in the whole of his living 
history. This is the most tremendous task 
faced by any institution. 

The resources of the world are ours— 
the poems, music, art, prophecy, moral 
teachings, and mystical outreach of all peo- 


CRANE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
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A Graduate School training young 
men and women for the liberal 
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available to qualified students. 
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ples in all times. Can we gather them to- 
gether in a common setting, and through 
them open ourselves to the most profound 
influences of our fellow men? 

The means of communication and com- 
munion are open to us. We must accept 
them and use them, and grow to encompass 
them. We must find within ourselves the 
unselfishness and largeness and understand- 
ing of all humanity, which alone will truly 
prepare us to live in the world community. 

For if men and women do not grow to 
this stature and nobility, the world com- 
munity will be an enlargement of horror 
and not of beauty and friendship. And 
world citizenship, like charity, begins at 
home. 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE BEACON PRESS, BOSTON 


The story behind America’s 
“silent bestseller”... 


n 1948 Father Emmett—who had 

been cne of America’s leading Fran- 
ciscan priests, a crusader against pover- 
ty, race prejudice, slums and other social 
evils—left the Franciscan Order and the 
priesthood of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The wire services, Time maga- 
zine and other journals covered the 
story thoroughly. 

Later in the year the Beacon Press 
of Boston received a letter. Emmett 
McLoughlin had read some Beacon 
Press books on church and state. Some- 
day he might tell his own story, he 
wrote. “If you do,” the Press replied, 
“let us see it.” 

In 1952 the first draft of his manu- 
script arrived in Boston from Phoenix, 


‘Arizona. The manuscript was his first 


attempt at writing, but it told his story 
with such sincerity and directness that 
the editors could not let it go. For the 
next two years, Emmett McLoughlin 
worked on the manuscript zevising and 
rewriting it. 


CO’ April 7, 1954, People’s Padre was 
published. It was received with 
silence. Eighteen months after publica- 
tion, the files show that in New England 
and Middle Atlantic states only two 
newspaper reviews had appeared. These 
were in the Worcester Telegram and 
the Afro-American, where Saunders 
Redding reported that he had read 
People’s Padre “with unquiet but deep 
satisfaction.” One New York paper, in 
a roundup on books, referred to Mr. 
McLoughlin’s book as “apt to be... 
highly controversial.” The American 
Library Association Booklist reported it 
was “an interesting document, but un- 
acceptable to Catholic readers,” and the 
Library Journal said: “Libraries should 
buy with caution.” Caution proved to 
be the watchword: one distinguished 
paper more than a year ago asked the 
noted theologian Reinhold Niebuhr to 
review People’s Padre. He prepared the 
review but the paper has not published 
it. Mr. Niebuhr “reprinted” his review in 
Christianity and Society: “. . . anyone 
will find these autobiographical pages 
absorbing reading. Unless he is com- 
pletely prejudiced he will have to agree 
that the autobiography is the self-por- 
traiture of a very impressive person, 
gifted beyond the ordinary mortal with 
the graces of courage and charity.” 

In a Christianity and Crisis editorial 
Mr. Niebuhr wrote: “People’s Padre 
deserves attention on two counts. It de- 
serves attention because of its intrinsic 
merits . . . The autobiography is re- 
markable for many things, but chiefly 
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be¢ause it gives us the picture of a great 
human being, and of an ex-priest whose 
be has not been maimed by his ex- 
periences. The second reason for com- 
mending the volume is that the journals 
of America have paid practically no.at- 
tention to it. The publishers, The Bea- 
con Press, state that it has been sys- 
tematically ignored by newspapers. One 
wonders whether explicit Catholic pres- 
sure or merely fear of Catholic reprisals 


has made American publishers so crav-. 


en. In any case, the incident illustrates 
one of the dangers to our democratic 
freedoms .. .” 

Reviews of People’s Padre during 
1954-55 have appeared in two national 
magazines outside the religious field— 
The Nation and the Psychiatric Quar- 
terly Supplement. 

A few newspapers in the South re- 
viewed the book during its first few 
months: in Austin, Texas; Durham, 
N. C.; Miami, Fla.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Nashville, Tenn.; and Washington, D.C. 
—for a total of 30 inches. In April, 1955, 
on the book’s first anniversary, a brief 
review appeared also in St. Louis, Mo. 


n the West, where Emmett McLough- 
lin was best known, there were a 
few reviews—from Carlsbad, N. M. 
(“There is no vindictiveness; neither 
rancor nor regret, but the open confes- 
sion of a man who has found freedom 
for his spirit.””); Phoenix, Ariz.; Glen- 
dale, Calif.; and Grand Junction, Colo. 
There were also two reviews in Wis- 
consin, one from a Catholic paper 
which called the book “offensive.” The 
Capital-Times of Madison vsaid: “A 
simply told, completely honest book. 
One regrets his superiors’ unhappy 
lack of wisdom.” 

The religious press was more articu- 
late. Reviews began to appear slowly, 
then built up until by Fall 1955 there 
had been reports on People’s Padre in 
most of the denominational magazines, 
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“Hardhitting and fascinating,” said the 
Chicago Theological Seminary Register. 
“Interesting, stirring, warm,” said Adult 
Bible Studies of the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church. “Truth is stronger than 
fiction,” said the Churchman. “A truly 
great book,” said the Biblical Recorder. 
“A ‘must’ on the reading list of Protes- 
tants. It should, but won’t be, read by 


- Catholics,” said The Christian Index. 


“Protestants will find here much to make 
them think—about their own churches 
as well as about Roman Catholicism,” 
said The Christian Century. “Warm, hu- 
man, book,” said Presbyterian Life. “A 
vital message for all religious men and 
women, whether Protestant or Catholic,” 
said The Christian Register. 


eople’s Padre has been reviewed to 

date in two Catholic journals: Books 
on Trial said: “A web of distortions, 
half truths and complete untruths .. . 
The padre rightly cries out against those 
Catholics, both of the clergy and the 
laity, who live far from truly Catholic 
lives. But, like Luther, he chose decapi- 
tation as the cure for the headache...” 
The Jesuit weekly America, in a re- 
view entitled, “Prodigal Still Wander- 
ing,’ said in part: “The sad story of 
Emmett McLoughlin’s decline is not 
an heroic one and the attempt made in 
this book to glamorize it only renders 
it more pathetic.” 

Even though the reviews have been 
few, people have learned about People’s 
Padre. The author, on a number of lec- 
ture tours, has spoken to packed halls. 
After the book was published Emmett 
McLoughlin began to receive a number 
of letters from those who had read his 
book, some of them irate and profane, 
some of them pleading for his return to 
the church, some saying, like the ex- 
priest in Massachusetts: “For years 
I have yearned for just such a courage- 
ous book as People’s Padre.” 

“Within the last two years,” Mr. Mc- 
Loughlin reports, “I have had more 
Catholics consulting me for ‘advice, mar- 
ital and otherwise, than I ever had as 
a priest.” 

The book that was 
received in silence 
has found its’ own 
way. Eighteen 
months after pub- 
lication it has sold 
more than . 50,000 
copies. Current sales 
are averaging more 
than 1,000 copies a 
week, 
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